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Do You Like Your Job? | 


By Alfred P. Klausler 


One of about 50,000 different jobs 


ight now there are about 50,000 
R different jobs. They range from 

abacus assembler to zoologist. 

You can be a zither tuner or an 
egg candler, a digital computer or a 
professional spelunker. 

Despite this huge array of choices, 
millions of people are thoroughly un- 
happy in their jobs. Day after day 
they drudge and groan and yearn for 
some way out of their misery. They 
are trapped, they feel, in hateful and 
meaningless tasks. 

Few people openly complain about 
their jobs. They go through the daily 
grind with sullen acceptance of the in- 
evitable, hoping against hope for some 
way to escape. 


Sheer Monotony 


This unhappiness which so many 
people experience in their jobs stems 
from a variety of causes. Perhaps 
they made the wrong choice in their 
youth. They took a job or selected the 
career which seemed to promise good 
pay, reasonable hours, opportunity for 
promotion. Then they discover that 
either the job doesn’t offer these re- 
wards or it has become sheer monotony. 
They’re stuck! 

Some people stay on_ their jobs 
despite their unhappiness because they 
must have economic security. To 
change to a more challenging but less- 
paying position might be disastrous. 

An engineering supervisor in a fac- 
tory loathed his job, he informed me, 
but dared not quit. He needed the top- 
bracket salary to meet his financial 
commitments — mortgage, children in 
college, heavy insurance program. 

Many men and women stay on their 
jobs because of community, family, or 
social pressures. Here is a banker who 
detests his job and secretly would like 
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“What is the Christian approach to labor?” 


to become a cabinetmaker in the local 
furniture factory. His wife feels he 
would lose social status, not to men- 
tion income, by changing jobs. 

Christians are frequently caught in 
the tensions between job and _ faith. 
Sometimes, Christians sense, their jobs 
involve them in situations or positions 
which contradict the Christian belief 
they cherish. 

Here is a Christian appliance dealer 
who is concerned about industry’s ob- 
vious attempts through advertising to 
make people unhappy with their present 
refrigerators or stoves. Planned waste 
by American industry, the doctrine of 
psychological obsolescence religiously 
fostered by the advertising world, 
compels a dealer to meet sales quotas 
by selling refrigerators or television 
sets to people not needing them. If he 
doesn’t, he will lose a valuable dealer 
franchise. 


Christian Posture 


Christian farmers express concern 
about the government’s agricultural 
policy which creates mountains of 
surplus wheat while millions of people 
desperately need food. 

Christian truck drivers, members of 
the Teamsters Union now led by Jimmy 
Hoffa, whose tactics have been under 
Congressional scrutiny, wonder whether 
they should belong to the union. If 
they protest the union’s procedures, 
they may be punished. If they remain 
members, they may be party to bad 
union practices. 

Christian management people worry 
about the ruthless drive for profits and 
the depersonalized approach business 
adopts when it fires workers for the 
sake of efficiency. 

What is the Christian to do? What 
is the Christian approach to work, to 
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labor, to management, to the mod 
economic picture? Obviously 
answer to these questions can be qy 
complex. There are no simple, re? 
answers which will solve a_persct 
job problems. 

There is a Christian posture, ha 
ever, which is helpful and positive. } 
is both realistic and based on the Scr 
tural concept of work. 

For one thing, Christians 
realize they live in an imperfect wop 
In the midst of all the glory and beai 
of our world there is still sin. Sata 
forces are constantly attempting 
destroy God’s creation. | 

Many of the tensions arising in 
jobs are the result of our sin, or ttl 
are the work of Satan himself, w 
delights in making life miserable - 
Christ’s own. Nowhere does God ¢ 
that work and life will be free fre 
problems and troubles. 


Unhappy Stenographer 


I recall a stenographer complainii 
bitterly that her boss treated her v 
fairly. He mumbled when he dictaté 
He waited until late afternoon befcd 
giving her a mass of correspondent 
to complete before the closing how 
She was underpaid. She was certai 
that all the crosses of a stenographe? 
world had fallen on her frail shoulde> 

Closer questioning revealed that s: 
Was consistently late to work. She too 
lengthy coffee breaks. She confesses 
that she was primarily interested in tl 
pay and was really looking for a hu 
band to take her out of her preset 
misery. 

Who created her job problemi 
Perhaps her employer deserved sont 
of the blame, but certainly anoth 


and larger, share of the blame rest 
on her. 
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fhristian farmers express concern about the government’s agricultural policy.” 


he said she was a Christian. Up- 
btedly she was. But perhaps she 
1 a poor grasp of what it means to 
irk, of the role that work plays in 


r lives, of the relationship between 
ic and daily work. 


| 


| Personal Calling 


ithin the past few years the term 
ation has come into fairly popular 
fin church circles. Christians refer 
their jobs as a Christian vocation, 
calling. In other words, God has 
ed the Christian to a particular job 
task. 

he Bible speaks not only of God’s 
ling us to faith in Jesus Christ, to 
His own and serve Him, but also 
our personal calling, the particular 
» to which a person is called to serve 
)d and neighbor. All callings, ac- 
ding to Scripture, are opportunities 
serve and glorify God. Martin 
ther constantly stresses this fact 
en he insists that in the sight of God 
callings are honorable. 
If God has called you to a job, do 
u have the right to leave it for 
other? There are some who believe 
it once a person has taken a position 
is fixed forever. This is obviously 
improper application of the belief 
it God calls us to our jobs. 


Creative Purpose 


You may certainly seek a change if 
1 are distinctly unhappy and frus- 
ted in what you are doing and if 
ur talents cannot be used in your 
sent job. After prayerful considera- 
n and thoughtful self-examination 
your motives, by all means do what 
1 feel is pleasing to God and bene- 
al for yourself and your neighbor. 
e Christian is a free person; there- 
e he may seek a different job. 
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But this is the point: the Christian 
must not seek that glamorous, different 
job because it pays more or because it 
satisfies ambition but rather because 
he sincerely believes that in the new 
job the talents God has given him will 
be better employed. In that job which 
he has chosen, God has called him to 
work — with God and with man — for 
a creative purpose. 

To go back to the unhappy stenog- 
rapher who constantly complained 
about her job. One evening she took 
a vocational aptitude test at the local 
YWCA. To her surprise the tests re- 
vealed that she had a special aptitude 
for window designing. 

Her curiosity aroused, she took sev- 
eral evening courses in designing and 
discovered that this type of work made 
her truly happy. By a fortunate co- 
incidence she found employment as an 
apprentice window designer. The pay 
was lower, but she was happy. She 
was creatively employed. 


On-the-Job Opportunities 


A personnel director complained, 
“Too many employees think of their 
jobs only in relation to their weekly 
paycheck.” The worker who has the 
Christian sense of calling will regard 
his job as an opportunity to serve. 

There are challenges in every job, 
no matter how menial or humdrum the 
job may be. Is there a better way to 
operate a postage meter? Is there a 
way in which personal relations with 
fellow employees can be improved? 

Every job offers opportunity to wit- 
ness to the Christian faith. Faithful- 
ness in the performance of duties, 
tolerance of another’s shortcomings, 
willingness to tackle unpleasant assign- 
ments, cheerfulness when the going 
gets rough — these can all be a form 
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“Huge array of choices” 


of on-the-job witnessing to the joy of 
faith. Christian behavior is always a 
remarkable and dramatic way to wit- 
ness to the love of God. 

Profanity, vulgarity, and dirty stories 
shock the Christian. He could quite 
easily become hardened to foul words 
spoken around him. A _ Christian’s 
quiet refusal to behave in a manner 
that would seem normal to others is an 
eloquent testimony to the faith. 

Recently a Chicago bus driver was 
saluted for his kindliness and his even- 
tempered conduct in the tensest situa- 
tions. Traffic snarls during the rush 
hour didn’t upset him. It is not sur- 
prising that his regular passengers gave 
him a birthday cake as their tribute to 
a gentleman. Nor should it have sur- 
prised people that he was a Christian. 


Royal Motto 


These are difficult days despite mul- 
tiplying evidences of luxury and 
material well-being. All is not well in 
America despite glib pronouncements 
by governmental and business leaders. 
Inner decay threatens to destroy the 
structure of Western civilization. 

Could much of the tension and 
trouble of our time be caused by the 
Christian’s unawareness of his role in 
the world? Perhaps too many of us do 
not fully and gratefully recognize that 
God has called us to be His own in 
a troubled world. As our Father He 
is concerned about our welfare. As His 
children we attempt through the kindly 
presence of the Holy Spirit to do His 
will in our callings. 

The motto of the English Prince of 
Wales is Ich dien —1 serve. When 
we transfer this motto to our Christian 
life in our jobs, we accept the responsi- 
bility given us when God called us to 
be His own. 
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“Both management... 


and labor... 


should do everything possible to 


inform each other of mutual problems.” 


By Paul Simon 


erhaps the easiest way to 
swer this question is to answi 

series of questions, the J 
asked in almost any kind 
public gathering. 
I am not suggesting that these: 
swers are the Christian answer. 
case and each situation must be jucf 
on its own merit. Frequently the} 
swers will not come easy — but | 
Christian answer cannot be to ak 
responsibility in this area. 
We may not agree on solutions} 
problems. We should, however, be | 
to agree that to avoid facing tk 
problems because they are difficul 
not Christian. 


Is there something fundamentti 
wrong with unions and the idea 
hind unions? 


No. Farmers have their associatiad 
Doctors have their associations. / 
businessman I belong to several b 
ness groups. There is nothing wrq 
with laboring men and women gett 
together for their mutual growth || 
protection also. 

Almost all enlightened employ} 
today would agree that the unions h 
contributed a great deal to the e& 
nomic growth of our country. A 12-h)j 
day and six-day week, extremely dif 
gerous and unhealthy working cori 
tions, child labor, and other practif 
which were once a part of the natiog 
scene are largely a thing of the past.} 
no small measure because of un 
leadership. ; 


But isn’t there a lot of abuse 
union power? 


There is abuse —just as there: 
abuse of almost any good thing. 
Christian answer is not to avoid 
area because of some abuse but to 
the hard work of correcting whate 
evils exist. Christians should be ag 
posed to make a positive contributie 
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Are most union leaders crooked? 


o. Here it is important for the 
ristian to keep a proper balance and 
to defame his neighbor. There 
e been dishonest labor leaders 
Ose activities have made the head- 
s. Dishonesty is to be condemned 
haps even more strongly here than 
other fields because it is a violation 
a trust reposed in leaders by people 
0 look to them for help. 
owever, it is not fair and it is not 
ristian to condemn in general be- 
ise of abuse by a few. 
know many labor leaders well; 
ink that as a group they are prob- 
y as honest as a similar cross section 
business leaders. There are some 
d apples” in all groups, and I hope 
ir numbers decrease. But there are 
o responsible leaders. Offhand 
hink of men like Lee Chapman, a 
ognized national leader of his union 
chairman of the Board of Educa- 
n of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
ringfield, Ill.; William Hambleton, a 
siness agent who is a former Metho- 
t minister and a worker for almost 
; good cause; and Stanley Johnson, 
Augustana Lutheran who is execu- 
e vice-president of the Illinois AFL- 
O and a man highly respected by all 
10 deal with him. 
You won’t see the names of Chap- 
un, Hambleton, or Johnson in the 
adlines. But in your thinking you 
ist balance the names of those in 
> headlines with the many who don’t 
ike the headlines. 


Why don’t the “good men” get rid 
the “bad appples’”? 
This cannot be done entirely at the 
9 level. However, the AFL-CIO has, 
great financial sacrifice, expelled 
werful unions which have “been 
own to tolerate corruption. So far — 
das a businessman I regret having 
say this — business groups have not 
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taken similar disciplinary action against 
business leaders found to be operating 
“under the table’ with crooked union 
leaders. 

More of these union or manage- 
ment groups do not take action because 
more so-called good men don’t take 
an interest in their organizations and 
the causes they represent. 


But what can the average work- 
ingman do to help the situation? 


He should attend meetings of his 
labor union. I speak occasionally at 
labor union meetings, and it is not un- 
common to see 30 men attend a meet- 
ing of a union with 1,000 members. if 
a small group assumes responsibility 
and the others shirk responsibility, 
this small group may have the tempta- 
tion to abuse its privileges. A Chris- 
tian unionist should also be willing to 
assume an office and provide leader- 
ship. This is an area where you can 
“Jet your light shine.” Finally, he 
should have the courage to speak out 
for a good cause or against a bad 
cause. 


Can union goals and Christian 
goals be the same? 


In a limited sense they can be. 
A union is not a church; it makes no 
claim to fulfilling the main function of 
the church — showing mankind the 
way to salvation. But both the Old and 
the New Testament are filled with con- 
cerns for this life also. 

The command to look out for the 
interests of the poor, for example, is 
a constant Biblical theme. This com- 
mand can and should be the concern 
of union leaders also. To see that those 
on the bottom of the economic ladder 
are not abused either by business 
interests or by government is a respon- 
sibility of all Christians, but a responsi- 
bility which the union leader is 
particularly well equipped to fulfill. 
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KE YOUR (Wistian Religion 
ION MEETINGS? 


Does the union have responsibility 
to management as well as to union 
membership? 


Certainly. A union cannot properly 
fulfill its obligations to its own mem- 
bership if it does not act properly in 
dealings with management. A union 
which forces someone out of business 
with unreasonable demands has not 
performed a service to its membership. 


How do you determine what is a 
reasonable demand and what is not? 


In many of these areas it is difficult 
to know where to draw the line. A good 
general rule is that both management 
and labor should do everything possible 
to inform each other of mutual prob- 
lems. If management and labor leaders 
get together only when a contract is 
signed, the important groundwork of 
understanding and trust has not been 
laid, and difficulties are probable. 


Are there Biblical commands that 
should be applied to the field of 
union-management relations or to 
the Christian in his union? 


There are many, but probably the 
simplest and most all-inclusive is: 
“Love your neighbor as yourself.” The 
union member, the union leader, and 
the businessman must share a concern 
for each other. When that concern is 
there, there is action within the bounds 
of Christian love; friction probably 
will be reduced to a minimum, and 
employer and employee will benefit. 

The difficulty on both sides is that 
all of us see things from a different 
point of view, and it is frequently not 
easy to look at the other fellow’s side 
of things. The sin that is a part of 
human nature does not know any bar- 
riers of either management or labor; 
we are all tainted. But knowing our 
weaknesses as well as our responsibili- 
ties, we must put into concrete terms 
our concern for our neighbor. 
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The Spruths: Lorraine, Erwin August, Erwin Luther, and Amalia 


T o people in Wabag, New Guinea, 
time means very little. If one does 
not accomplish anything today or 
tomorrow, it makes no difference — 
there will always be another day. 


For us, however, who are the Lord’s 
ambassadors among these people, time 
is precious. We view each day as a 
gift of God, a piece of time He gives 
us to carry His work forward. There- 
fore each day must serve His purpose 
in the Kingdom, and each moment 
must bring us closer to our goal. 


That a missionary is constantly 
“redeeming the time” does not mean 
that he or his family do nothing but 
“grind.” On the contrary, we also em- 
ploy time to live as a family, to care 
for the body, and to refresh both mind 
and spirit. Also in these respects, 
however, we are using our time for 
service to the Lord. 


No Supermarkets 


A typical day at the mission center 
in Papayuku begins at about 6:30 or 
7 A. M., when our two-year-old bounces 
out of bed to greet the new day and 
to act as alarm clock for the family. 
Breakfast is soon ready, for we have 
invested in a kerosene stove rather 
than the wood range which is common 
to our mission residences. 


If the chickens have been laying, we 
have eggs. But sometimes they do not 
co-operate, and there is no supermarket 
nearby where one can stock up on 
groceries. In fact, our “shopping area” 
is 150 air miles away. All our sup- 
plies are flown in, except the vegetables 
we buy from our people. 

After breakfast and morning devo- 
tions I am off to catechumen class 
while Raine, my wife, goes about the 
necessary daily tasks to make a house- 
hold run in New Guinea. One morning 
she bakes bread, another morning she 
washes — and so forth with all the 
tasks common to housewives and 
mothers everywhere. 


This morning I am on my way to a 
station called Lyonge, which is down 
the Lakaip Valley about an hour away 
in a four-wheel-drive vehicle. Here 
I meet with a large group of catechu- 
mens once a week. Actually they come 
from six different stations. Lyonge 
happens to be easy for me to reach and 
not too bad a meeting place for them. 


Two Wives 


After a two-hour session I’m ready 
to head back home. But before I can 
get the vehicle started, here comes one 
of the women in the catechumen class. 
Her name is Matini. Her husband, 
who has not yet joined the class, has 
another wife. Matini wants him to re- 
lease her from the marriage, for she 
now realizes that God did not plan for 
a man to have more than one wife. 

Her husband is here today, and she 
wants me to speak with him. After 
talking back and forth or around in 
circles, I find that the husband is quite 
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A Day 
in My Life 
NEW 

GUINEA 


By Erwin L. Spruth 


willing to let Matini go. Howeved 
wants the children. Since they are? 
girls, there will be a “bride price” : 
day. Papa wants to be sure he gei 


I leave the details in this cass 
our elders. They understand their ° 
people better than I do. If they 
unable to settle the matter, I will 
to spend more time with the husbhi 
We hope he will eventually comed 
instruction, and this may be our op} 
tunity to reach him. 


Late for Lunch Again 


On the way back to Papayuku I ¢ 
at another station known as Wanapé 
Wanaposa is about a 30-minute vw 
from the road across a swampy reg 
and over the Lakaip River. Here I hi 
my second two-hour session with 
other group of catechumens. 


I’m going to be late for lunch agi 
I hope Amalia, our two-year- 
daughter, will eat and take her n 


She usually wants to wait up 
Daddy. 


As I leave Wanaposa, the teac 
there stops me for a chat. He i: 
Christian sent as a missionary by 
congregations of the Siassi Islan 
Where our Australian sister church 
working. He feels he needs some h 
with a few things in his lessons. 
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lessons, and he soon sees where he 
WS going wrong. He also mentions 
t the school pupils have been Jax in 
mging food. I immediately talk to 

pupils, pointing out that they 
pbmised to help provide for their 
cher. 


e spend a few minutes going over 


ow I am on my way home. Come 
think of it, I am hungry. Better 
yp at the Government hospital at 
lagam, my sense of duty tells me; 
e of our people are there. I also 
nt to see how the little baby I bap- 
ed a few days ago is doing. After 
eral quick visits I am really off for 


Fresh Bread Today 


meets a little after 2 P.M. when 
Amalia is still waiting. She 
fe a bit but wouldn’t go down for her 
ip because she knew Daddy would be 
bme soon. Well, down she goes now, 
yd to the table goes one hungry mis- 
pnary. Fresh bread today. Too bad 
asn’t home earlier! 


After lunch I have a literacy class, 
group of 25 men, the best catechu- 
ens from all of our stations. They 
ype to become evangelists after they 
e baptized. Our congregation has 
id down the principle that all evan- 
lists must be able to read and write. 
These men are coming along well — 
e best literacy class I have had so 
r. Someday the majority of our 
ristians will become literate. 


Borrowing or Stealing? 


As soon as I am finished’ with the 
en, the boys and girls of our Standard 
class (about Third or Fourth Grade) 
re waiting. I am a bit late for them 
»day. I teach them English, Cate- 
hism, and social studies. 


One of the young men who was in 
ry first class at Papayuku is working 
; a teacher’s helper. He takes over 
yr the other subjects. 

When school is out at about 5 P. M., 

try to get to the office for some 
udy. I simply must get in more time 
n the language of my people! This 
eek I have an extra service with Com- 
junion. 4 

First of all, however, I have to 
send a few minutes with one of our 
shoolboys who still has trouble dis- 
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tinguishing between borrowing and 
stealing. He is getting better. One of 
these days I think we will set him 
straight. 

Pig Problem 


Well, finally to my desk! 
letter to the Board. I am serving as 
conference secretary, and there are 
some minutes to forward to St. Louis. 
I am just about finished when there is 
a knock on the door. Yaka, one of the 
two deacons, or pastoral assistants, 
comes in with one of the local cate- 
chumens and his wife. 


First a 


Yaka has spent the afternoon try- 
ing to show the husband that he cannot 
divorce his wife because she gave away 
a pig which he claims was his. She 
claims it was hers. 


We spend a lot of time straightening 
out marriage problems. It gets better 
as the couple grow in faith in the Lord 
Jesus and experience His love in their 
lives. At first, however, marital strife 
can be quite difficult for the missionary 
to handle. 

After speaking about marriage as a 
partnership and showing them that 
God wants them to remain together 
and help each other, we are able to 
get the problem ironed out. The hus- 
band is willing to overlook the matter 
this time; the wife agrees to consult 
her husband before giving away any- 
thing in the future. They both agree 
to try to put the other first. We pray, 
they shake hands (the same as our 
kiss-and-make-up), and go home rec- 
onciled. 


Out of Soap, Tooth Out 


Now comes the lad who takes care 
of the small store we operate to help 
the people get some of the things they 
desire. He is out of soap, spades, and 
yard goods, for which people are 
waiting. I go to see if any of these 
items are in the supply room. Here 
I am “waiting on tables” again; yet it 
is necessary. 

As I leave the store, one of the 
schoolboys brings his mother to see me. 
She has a toothache, and our medical 
assistant has gone to get some fire- 
wood. Won’t I please help? 


Off we go to the clinic, where I pull 
the tooth. It is too far gone for any 
repair by amateurs. Mrs. Spruth takes 
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care of some of our medical work, but 
she doesn’t extract teeth. 


No more time left for the office now. 
Supper’s ready. We try to have a re- 
Jaxed meal while we talk about the 
little things that went on during the 
day. Even at supper, however, we are 
often interrupted. 


Tonight it is a young fellow who 
wants me to see if I can help him get 
a job. Perhaps he can do something 
for the station. I can promise nothing 
right now but will look into it for him. 
Some of our roads need some repair. 
Out here we really are “all things to 
all.” 

Quiet Time 


After supper and evening devotions 
with the children both youngsters are 
put in bed. Now Raine and I sit down 
for our evening Bible study. We need 
it if we are to carry on our tasks. 


After this refreshment I plan to- 
morrow’s Catechism lessons, work on 
my sermon, outline materials for the 
study group that meets every week, 
write a few letters, and prepare this 
article. 

It has been a long day, and it is just 
about over. No other people came to 
see us this evening, as they often do. 
Last night it was one of the Christians 
with a matter he wanted to talk over 
before God and then receive the as- 
surance of forgiveness. The night be- 
fore it was another caller with a sick 
baby. 

Tonight, however, it is quiet. Now 
for a quick shower, prayers, and then 
to sleep — looking forward to another 
day which will also be the Lord’s. 


Note: This is the second in a series of 
solicited articles on the missionary’s daily 
life in Synod’s foreign fields. The first was 
“4 Day in My Life in Hong Kong” by 
Melvin Kieschnick (July 12, 1960). 


WHAT ABOUT THE 


By Elmer A. Kettner 


half million children and youth of our synod are 
returning to school this month to further their 
education. What about their Christian education? 
More than 150,000 children will be enrolled in our 
Lutheran elementary schools. Lutheran high schools 
will account for 8,000—9,000 of our teen-agers. About 
6,270 young people will attend our synodical colleges 
and seminaries to prepare for church vocations. Val- 
paraiso University expects 2,600 young people this fall. 
What an opportunity for the children and youth of 
our church to “grow in grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ”! 


Priority of Faith 


The importance of attending a church-operated 
school was recently stressed by Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis. “In our solicitude 
for our young graduates,” he said, “we remind them and 
their parents that they must always be far more con- 
cerned about nurturing and protecting their faith than 
they are about pursuing higher studies.” 

The prelate also declared that no Roman Catholic 
students may attend a non-Roman Catholic institution 
unless written permission is obtained from the arch- 
diocese. Such permission, he said, would be given only 
“for just and serious reasons” if students agree to par- 
ticipate in Roman Catholic college activity and discus- 
sion groups. 

We do not contend that Lutherans must attend Lu- 
theran schools and colleges to remain in the faith. But 
that one sentence in Archbishop Ritter’s statement de- 
serves serious consideration by Lutherans: “[Students] 


University of Michigan students 
receive Holy Communion 

in University Lutheran Chapel, 

Ann Arbor, Mich., where Rev. Alfred 
T. Scheips is campus pastor. 


must always be far more concerned about nurturing anay 
protecting their faith than they are about pursuing higher 
studies.” 

No Escape | 

Approximately 300,000 children of our church will 
be attending public elementary schools this fall. Many 
young people will go to high schools and colleges where 
they receive no religious education. They may even ac 
quire attitudes which must be counteracted. How " 
make a living and how to live in a democracy may b 
so emphasized that they forget the importance of livin 
for God. 

Parents who cannot or do not send their children ta 
church-related schools have a divinely imposed responsi-i 
bility to provide adequately for their children’s religious 
education so that they not only keep the Christian faith 
but also grow in it and become diligent church workersé 

Even parents whose children attend parochial schoold 
cannot escape their God-given responsibility to bring up 
their sons and daughters “in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” God will certainly demand that parents 
account for the spiritual development of the boys and 
girls He has given them and entrusted to their care. 


Home Training 


To encourage children living at home to read tha 
Bible, parents should suggest books or portions of tha 
Bible to be read, schedule a time for such reading, ana 
train their children to form the Bible-reading habit. - 

During family devotions fathers and mothers carl 
discuss Christian principles and show how they apply ta 
everyday living. 


os cc 


The Lutheran Church of Our Savi ior, New York 
‘City, with a 240-pupil elementary school, 
maintains a high school enrolling ° 

166 students, mostly commuters, 


In daily conversations parents ought to keep their 
dren aware of sin and grace, always reminding them 
t “where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” 
Teaching morality, exercising discipline, and “laying 
n the law” alone will not give children a Christian 
ning. They must be taught to look to God as a refuge 
source of help in every life situation, to trust Him, 
love Him, and to enjoy Him. 


College Years 


Our young people who go to secular colleges should 
Gamma Delta, our Lutheran college youth organiza- 
, or affiliate with similar campus groups for students 
our faith. 

Pastors or parents should send the names and ad- 
sses of their college youth to Synod’s Commission on 
Ilege and University Work, 77 W. Washington Street, 
icago 2, Ill. The commission helps students to grow 
faith and to find in Christian principles the answers 
their own and to world problems. Only if names and 
resses of students are reported to its Chicago office, 
wever, can the commission reach the young Christians. 
College students should attend chapel services, take 
t in Bible classes and religious discussion groups, and 
spiritually active. They should not expect the campus 
stor to round them up; students should seek out the 
pus pastor. 

In letters to college and university students parents 
uld discuss spiritual progress and problems, remind 
ir sons and daughters to pray, read the Bible, and 
rticipate in Lutheran Church activities. Parents ought 
pray for their children daily as did Job for his. 


proximately 300,000 children of 
yr church attending public schools 
's fall will need religious 

ining at home. 


RISTIAN EDUCATION? 


Parental Growth 


Parents should further their own religious education 
by enrolling in Bible classes and Bible institutes. When 
the Lord laid on parents the responsibility for the Chris- 
tian education of children, He said: “These words which 
I command thee this day shall be in thine heart, and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children” (Deuter- 
onomy 6:6: 7). Before we can teach the words of the 
Lord to our children, they must be in our own hearts. 

Last year two murderers paid the death penalty for 
killing a service station attendant during a holdup. Be- 
fore they died, they issued this joint statement: “We wish 
to say that we did not have a fair chance in life. Coming 
from broken homes, we grew up in neglect. In youth we 
were denied parental care, affection, and guidance. Reli- 
gious training would have pointed us in the right direc- 
tion.” 

St. Paul wrote to Timothy: “From a child thou hast 
known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Fesus- ge 2e.imothy Sey) 

Where did Timothy get his religious education? 
“TJ am reminded of your sincere faith, a faith that dwelt 
first in your grandmother Lois and your mother Eunice 
and now, I am sure, dwells in you.” (2 Timothy 1:5 
RSV) 

Through his grandmother and his mother God gave 
Timothy not only a knowledge of salvation but also 
“a spirit of power and love and self-control.” He will 
do as much today through parents who exercise the same 
care for their children’s spiritual growth as they do for 
their physical and mental development. 


Parents should suggest books 
of the Bible to be read 

and train their children 

to form the Bible-reading habit. 


Board of Control 

Concordia College, Milwaukee 1 
Seated (I. to r.): Karl Hinrichs, Milwaukee, business exeg 
utive; William P. Ahlbrand, Milwaukee, parish sche 
teacher; Eric Erdman, Wauwatosa, Wis., businessma ; 


John Boehlke, Thiensville, Wis., businessman. Standing: 
Felix Kretzschmar (secretary), Wauwatosa, Wis., pastor; 
President Walter W. Stuenkel; Herbert W. Baxmann 
(chairman), Plymouth, Wis., pastor, South Wiscong 
District President. 


Schools 


TO PROVIDE SPECIALIZED TRAINING for young Chris- 
tians who purpose to become pastors and teachers, Synod 
operates nine institutions of learning with high school as 
well as junior college departments. The program of 
studies at each institution may vary according to local 
requirements, but it is primarily designed to prepare 
students for the Senior College and the St. Louis seminary 
R. Beisel W. Meyer E. Schmiesing or the River Forest and Seward teacher colleges. 

Throughout the six-year preparatory course the stu- 
dent receives, along with a liberal arts education, a thor- 
ough training in the fundamentals of Christian truth — 
training often more difficult to “make up” in later life 
than other studies. 

Synod’s colleges and seminaries will, of course, ac- 
cept students at all class levels, provided they meet én- 
A. Kirchhoff trance requirements and can complete special study pro- 
grams leading to a diploma. 

Generally, however, the desire to serve the Lord in 
pulpit or classroom reaches high tide in Christians of 
confirmation age. Many enroll in Synod’s schools after 
completing their elementary education. 

Drawing most of their students from adjacent areas, 
Synod’s nine “prep” schools are recruitment centers and 
Os ec, Te furnish special projects for contributions of time, talents, 

and resources of loyal neighboring congregations. 

Supervising the program of each junior college is 

Synod’s Board for Higher Education. Together with 

Synod’s Board of Directors, the BHE also acquires, 

maintains, and manages the college properties. A local 

board of control acts as Synod’s agent. 
Boards of control, which meet about once a month, 
are responsible for the curriculum, administration, teach- 
| ing, student and faculty well-being, and property man- 
, agement of their respective schools. They appoint in- 
structors and assistant professors and have a collective 
vote in calling associate professors and professors. 


Board of Control 
St. John’s College, Winfield 


President Reuben C. Beisel; Walter H. Meyer (chair- 
man), Topeka, Kans., pastor, Kansas District President; 
Earl W. Schmiesing (secretary), Winfield, Kans., pas- 
tor; Alfred B. Kirchhoff, Wichita, Kans., school super- 
intendent; Walter Helberg, Enid, Okla., businessman; 
Herbert W. Meyer, Merriam, Kans., businessman; 
Walter H. Wulf, Humboldt, Kans., business executive. 


aA | ‘ mas 


Members of the church everywhere are indebted te 
Board of Control, St. Paul's College, Concordia the District Presidents, pastors, teachers, and laymen 
Standing (I. to r.): President Lambert J. Mehl; Willard Stuenkel, Concordia, who SESS Synod s schools and safeguard synodical 
Mo., businessman; Edwin Pape, Concordia, Mo., businessman; Harold investments In each training center for Kingdom workers. 
Dunklau, Kansas City, Mo., parish school teacher; Howard Barth (secretary), 7 


Kansas City, Mo., pastor. Seated: Theophil Weinhold (chairman), Kansas 
City, Mo., pastor; James Schaefer, Jefferson City, Mo., banker; Oscar 
Heilman, Concordia. Mo.. pastor. 


THE LUTHERAN WITNESS 


atl 
lateral reading and term 


pers take students to the library, 
ich has stack room 


50,000 volumes. 


EIGHT Worpbs from Concordia’s 
1960 catalog — “Student Sunday 
school teachers meet twice a month” 
— serve notice that the college founded 
80 years ago in the basement of Trinity 
Church, Milwaukee, puts a premium 
on study courses and campus activities 
that stimulate and intensify interest in 
the work of the Christian ministry. 

It is not simply for education that 
the school exists but for education that prepares young 
men for the study of theology and lays the ground- 
work for a lifetime of service as ministers of the Gospel. 

Running through statements of Concordia’s purposes 
and aims is an accent on the “preciousness” of the 
Christian ministry and on fostering enthusiasm for the 
“work of this noblest calling among men.” 

Reflecting this accent is the program of studies in 
the high school and junior college departments. Courses 
in religion lead students into the Bible and encourage 
use of the means of grace for spiritual growth and 
progress in Christian life. 

Liberal arts courses at Concordia are designed to 
promote a well-rounded training of intellect and per- 
sonality. In this training, as well as in the student's 
spiritual development, counseling and guidance by ad- 
ministration and faculty members play a significant part. 

The Milwaukee school provides a supplementary 
study of the arts to help form the cultural and musical 
background of the future pastor. A special music pro- 
gram has been developed for ministerial students. 


President Stuenkel 


Prof. Paul Zanow in the physics 
laboratory. On the wall is a Elementary courses in the history and appreciation 


“Periodic Chart of the Atoms” of music are followed by a study of The Lutheran 


used in science courses. : os Lone cate 
Hymnal —a_ pointed indication that Concordia gives 


purposeful direction for an effective ministry in The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 
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Pritzlaff Hall, completed in 1952, 
houses 100 students in suites of 
two study rooms and one bedroom. 


Study rooms in Pritz- 
laff Hall are built for 
two students, bedrooms 
for four. Concordians 
are expected to keep 
their rooms ‘‘orderly 
and clean.” 


A pioneer in physical education 
classes, Concordia offers itsa 
students fundamental training in 
conditioning exercises,. 

swimming, and major sports.. 


To PREPARE a young man for the ministry of the Word requires more: 
than classroom instruction in religion, English, German, Latin, Greek, human- 
ities, social studies, and science. For this reason Concordians take part in} 
a variety of what are called cocurricular activities. 

The Religious Forum annually presents six lectures on doctrinal questions 
and practical problems in Christian life. 

Student Sunday school teachers meet twice a month to prepare lessons: 
and to take training courses. Concordians teach classes in Milwaukee areaa 
churches and public institutions. 

The Missions Activity Group works with congregations in missionary; 
surveys and supports specific mission projects of Synod through weekly offer-- 
ings in chapel services. Climax of the group’s program is a mission emphasis4 
Prof. Oliver C. Rupprecht (left) week, which brings missionaries and educators to the campus. 
gets student assistance for his work Three public speaking clubs help Concordians achieve “poise and con 
as director of publicity. fidence in public appearances.” The college chorus features the Lutheran 
Church’s heritage of music in tours throughout the Middle West. Other 
musical groups include the College Band and the Student Chorale. 

Living in a community of more than 100 Synodical Conference churches,, 
students become closely associated with parish activities. Local congregations, 
pastors, teachers, and members show a cordial interest in the school. Con 


cordia enjoys their generous support of its program and widespread parti-+ 
cipation in its special events and services. 
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i ANY ASSUMPTION that Synod’s schools draw their min- 
Iirial students primarily from parsonages is quietly laid 
est when one sees the complexion of the Milwaukee 
er of students. Occupations of the fathers of new Con- 
dians last year were: farmers, lawyers, mechanics, main- 
ance men, shop foremen, contractors, painters, milkmen, 
dirance men. 

Also listed were a chief of police, bricklayer, sign 
anter, meat cutter, fire department captain, printer, pastry 
f, brewery employee, university business manager, brake- 
n, and others. 


Duo-piano recital at Concordia 
featuring Prof. James E. Engel (left), 
chairman of the school’s depart- 
ment of music, and Grant Malme, 
director of the Racine College of 
Music, Racine, Wis. 


Dean Ackmann 


Enrollment at the Milwaukee Concordia has risen from 326 in 1954 to 
5 in 1959. More than 550 students are expected to register this fall. This 
ady gain promises that the region served by the college will continue to 


ke substantial contributions to Synod’s manpower needs. 


As part of a long-range expansion program to meet demands of increasing 
ollments, Concordia has acquired the Milwaukee Bible College adjoining 
campus. The property includes two acres of land with a dormitory, ad- 
nistration building, dining hall, and residence. Though use of the additional 
ilities will alleviate present overcrowding, the school will require still more 


sing and classroom space. 


In the coming school year Concordia plans to celebrate its 80th anniver- 


udent Council for the high school 
epartment of the Milwaukee 


oncordia fosters the growth of (463) 


e young ministerial students 
lrough service to God, 


ee eee 


ty with a series of services and academic events. Part of the observance is 
| essay contest open to all members of the Missouri Synod. 


Concordia’s library has a reading 
room with work space for 100 
students, private study carrels, 

and four classrooms. 
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CLOSELY LINKED with the histor 
St. Paul’s College is St. Paul’s Chu 
Concordia, Mo., and one of its first 
tors, Rev. Franz Julius Biltz. 


Orphaned at 13 in his native Mi 
Frohna, Germany, Franz joined the Sa: 
immigrants who crossed the Atlantic 
settled with them in Frohna, Mo. 


Young Biltz, one of the first graduates of the 
cabin college in Altenburg, in 1848 was ordained 
installed at Dessin, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


After serving a parish in Cumberland, Md., 18541 
1860, he became pastor of St. Paul’s in Concordi 
a name he chose for the community when he took charg 
of the nearest post office at the urging of parishioner 


As President of the Western District (1875—9] 
which originally spanned most of the nation west of th 
Mississippi, he received many moving appeals for fe 
and teachers from Lutherans in the West and Southwe 
He became persuaded that a preparatory school we 
needed in Missouri to serve the Western area. 


Science courses include standard 
demonstrations and experiments. 


President Mehl 


The Western District declined requests for a scho 
at Concordia in 1880 and 1882 because of a buildi 
program at the St. Louis seminary. In 1883, howev 
President Biltz won approval for opening a college i 
Concordia, with St. Paul’s Church bearing the costs. 


Rev. Andrew Baepler, missionary in southern Mi 
souri, in 1884 accepted the call to become professor ; 
St. Paul’s College. Three students enrolled in the fi 
class, which met in the study of his home. 


Enrollment soared to 17 after Easter, when 11 new 
confirmed youths matriculated. Out-of-town stude 
boarded with members of the congregation. Their c 
curricular activities: feeding horses and milking cow 


Adopted as an academy of the Western District 
1885, St. Paul’s became one of Synod’s schools in 189 
| 


High school class 
in social studies 
takes part in 

a student-led 
discussion of 
current events. 


Some spending money goes 

for between-meal snacks 

Ee icon: Harry Voigt, like all librarians 
at Synod’s schools, helps 
students in their research. 


Moeller Hall, dedicated last 
year, accommodates 76 women. 


ough Founders Hall is primarily 
fine arts building, it provides 
Giving room for 16 women. 


a 


Brust Hall, built in 1953, makes 
a home for 76 college men. Weis Memorial Gymnasium is 

equipped for physical-education 
classes and interscholastic sports. 


Now LOCATED on transcontinental U. S. Highway 40, 
bout 60 miles east of Kansas City, Mo., the 75-acre 
jampus of St. Paul’s College, with its complex of modern 
uildings, bears little comparison to the two-story, eight- 
oom, brick building dedicated in 1884. 


“The whole college family was happily united under 
ne roof,” states the SOth-anniversary booklet of the 
oncordia institution. “The professor lived upstairs, the 
tudents occupied the east wing, and the matron was 
ueen in the remainder of the building. 


“Stoves were used to heat the rooms. The students 
arried coal from a mine which was operated near the 
orthwest corner of the campus. Water for all purposes 
as gotten from the college cistern. To accelerate the 
ntebreakfast ablutions, barrels were kept filled for the 
lipping process by means of individual washpans. 


“For meals the students gathered around one long 
able. Board was only $50 a year, but liberal gifts of 
rovisions on the part of friends of the institution never- 
heless enabled the matron to set a good table.” 


Total amounts annually spent by students at Con- 
ordia “varied from $68.95 to $115.05. ... The list of 
ncidentals sounds quite modefn: pencil, 5 cents; pens 
nd paper, 10 cents; but necktie, 25 cents, likewise hair- 
utting. A mattress cost $1.85. A dozen paper collars 
ould be gotten for a dime.” 
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Biltz Hall houses 


140 high school students. 


UnTiL 1953 St. Paul’s was a single-purpose school 
preparing young men for the pastoral ministry. Since 
that time the college has offered courses for women and 
men (1956) who will continue their professional train- 
ing at the teachers colleges. Last year the Concordia 
school accepted its first deaconess-training student, who 
will complete her program at Valparaiso. 


“St. Paul’s College, as well as the other schools of 
Synod,” says President Mehl, “is searching for those who 
hear in their lives the patient, calling voice of God to 
serve. Those who are persuaded by the Spirit to answer 
this call will find St. Paul’s a growing school with modern 
facilities and a ‘campus family’ atmosphere.” 


Under a unique stewardship plan about 200 students 
of the junior college department and some 100 high 
school students receive personal guidance for develop- 
ing their responsibilites to God, to themselves, and to 
their fellow students. From president to dean of students 
to the residence counselor to the proctor to the house 
committee to the student flows a stream of Christian fel- 
lowship and personal concern for his spiritual well-being. 


By consulting and working together under their own 
elected proctors and house committees, students learn 
to develop in actual life situations some of the leader- 
ship abilities needed in their future callings. 


“Loving care is needed here and at all of our 
schools,” President Mehl believes, “to meet the needs of 
the Savior for His church.” And loving care, with top- 
flight education, is what students of St. Paul’s receive. 
They also enjoy the neighborliness of the congregation Basketball is the favorite 
that gave birth to the school and of friends in the intercollegiate sport 
St. Paul’s College Guild and College Association who ape 
work tirelessly for its benefit. 


St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Missouri 


The baseball season starts early 
in western Missouri. 


Bales of straw back target 
8 for modern Robin Hoods. 


je Winfield campus 


ynstructed of 
inforced con- 
ste, the physical 
ucation building 
considered ‘‘an 
tstanding ex- 
iple of 

vanced design 
d maximum 

ace utilization.” 


Meyer Hall, 
administration 
and 

classroom 
building. 


TWELVE of the 14 synodical schools 
are incorporated under the name Con- 
cordia. One junior college about 60 
miles east of Kansas City is named 
St. Paul’s — for a reason; the other, 
about 250 miles southwest of Kansas 
City, incorporated as St. John’s English 
Lutheran College, Winfield, Kans. — 
also for a reason. 


During the late 1880s a Lutheran businessman of 
Winfield, John Peter Baden, formerly of Elmsdorf, Ger- 
many, and his wife Adelaide decided to build and en- 
dow a college. It was to prepare young men for the 
ministry — especially among a growing number of Eng- 
lish-speaking Lutherans — and it was to admit young 
men and women for a higher education (business courses 
too) “under Christian influence.” 

To establish the school, Mr. Baden offered $25,000 
to the English Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri 
and Other States (now the English District of the Mis- 
souri Synod). Later he doubled this amount. 

In the meantime he formed a corporation, secured 
a charter for St. John’s English Lutheran College, and 
bought a block of property for $1,200. He also pro- 
ceeded with plans for building and staffing the college. 
Though the English Synod in its May 1893 meeting was 
uncertain about its ability to operate the school, it ac- 
cepted Mr. Baden’s offer of the Winfield college. 

The first building, now named Baden Hall, was com- 
pleted in 1894, but classes began Sept. 13, 1893, in the 
Baden block. Five boys and six girls enrolled in the new 
institution. Its first instructor was Prof. Henry Stoeppel- 
werth; its first president, Prof. Henry Sieck. 

Accepted by the Missouri Synod and commended to 
the Kansas District for special support in 1908, St. John’s 
College soon became one of Synod’s schools. 


President Beisel 
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Six officers elected by the class 
of 1961 represent as many states. 
Women (lI. to r.): Nancy Gibbs, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Janet Brock, 
Great Bend, Kans. Men: Charles 
Schmidt, Chicago, Ill.; Curtiss 
Barby, Luton, lowa; Alfred Gall- 
meier, Vernon, Tex.; James Bickel, 
Frohna, Mo. 


Baden Hall, the original college 
building, may be remodeled to 
supply additional classroom 

and office space. 


The co-ordinating committee of the 
college and high school student 
councils regularly meets with 
administration and faculty members. 


THouGH St. JoHN’s COLLEGE, in keeping with it 
charter, still admits students for general education, 7 
per cent of the 362 “Johnnies” enrolled last year wer 
preparing for full-time service to the church. 

In addition to courses for students who will becomi 
pastors, teachers, and deaconesses the Winfield schoc 
offers a program for future parish workers in Missouri 
Synod congregations. Churches often apply for graduate 
who can both teach kindergarten and serve as secretaries 
Also in demand are graduates who can teach precor 
firmation classes, supervise youth work, lead the choi: 
play organ, and perform administrative tasks. 

Because St. John’s offers a variety of programs fc 
church workers, young people from 30 states and 2 
Districts of Synod attended the school last year. Whil 
the majority enrolled were from Kansas and the fou 
adjacent states, the student body annually includes ref 
resentatives of such far-distant states as Florida, Mick 
igan, Idaho, and California. 

“This diversity,” says Prof. Wallace Behrhorst, d: 
rector of public relations and admissions counseloi 
“gives us a student body that tends to be cosmopolitan. 

Professor Behrhorst notes that throughout the natio 
educational costs have continued to increase from 6% 
to 18% a year. “While educational costs at St. John’ 
have risen steadily,” he adds, “these increases have nc 
kept pace with the national increase in the cost of living. 

Fees and service costs will total $595 per student dur 
ing the 1960—61 school year. Personal expenses mus 
be added to this sum. To help young men and wome 
defray part of their educational costs, the college fur 
nishes scholarship aid and opportunities for part-tim 
employment on the campus and in the community. 


Prof. Paul L. Foelber directs the 

A Cappella Choir and the Winfield 
Civic Orchestra in a performance 
of Bach's Magnificat. 


Courses in natural sciences give 
students an understanding of the 
fundamental principles 

of scientific research. 


EacH “JOHNNIE” is encouraged to join one of the 
ht campus societies, which are the key units in campus 
ivities contributing to the student’s educational ex- 
ience. Three are for college men, three for college 
men, and two for the high school department. 
Special-interest groups include a chapter of the 
erican Guild of Organists, a chapter of Phi Rho Pi, 
ional forensic society, and a club affiliated with the 
ture Business Leaders of America. 

Members of the St. John’s Mission Society take part 
mission canvasses for the Mission Board and congre- 
ions of the Kansas District. They write to mission- 
es in overseas fields and share with one another the 
ights gained through their worldwide contacts. 
~Both the college and the high school have a cappella 
oirs. Students have more opportunities for choral sing- 
y in the glee club, the women’s choir, and the Poly- 
mnia Chorus, which presents two home concerts. 

More than 90 per cent of the Winfield students are 
‘ive in a program of intramural athletics. St. John’s 
represented by teams in intercollegiate basketball, 
seball, track, and tennis. 

All nonclass activities center in the Word of God so 
it they become a means of expressing Scriptural prin- 
les in daily living. Morning devotional periods, with 
dresses by the president and faculty members, unite 
ff and students in worship. Evening devotions are led 

resident counselors and ministerial students. 
John Peter Baden would be happy to observe the 
ristian atmosphere of St. John’s College, and he would 
id with deep satisfaction the motto chosen by Winfield 
dents for the 1959—60 school year: “For Me to Live 
Christ.” 


Members of the college student 
council, elected by the student 
assembly, exercise general 
direction of student activities. 


Members of the St. John’s Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists 
take part in an annual program 
sponsored by the guild. 


“Johnnies”? excelling in intramural 
basketball games provide material 
for the St. John’s College Eagles, 
who represent the school in 
intercollegiate contests. 
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ve 
When You're Troubled nith Distress 


“Man is born unto trouble as the 
sparks fly upward,” said Eliphaz to 
Job, who had cursed the day of his 
birth. The proverbial “evil day” sooner 
or later has a way of becoming very 
real in everybody’s life. What can we 
do at such a time? 


Look to the Word 


The Word of God becomes espe- 
cially meaningful when the background 
of life is trouble and concern. From 
the bedside of a young man whose 
days were numbered, whose young wife 
was standing beside him with a first 
baby near its birth hour, came the 
request: “Pastor, would you read the 
43d chapter of Isaiah to us today?” 

Beads of the sweat of death dotted 
the patient’s forehead. “Fear not, for 
I have redeemed thee; I have called 
thee by thy name, thou art Mine.” The 
first verse had deep meaning for every- 
one in that hospital room. 

Every breath of the dying man re- 
quired real physical effort. The read- 
ing continued: “When thou _passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee; 
and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee. ... For I am the Lord 
thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy 
Savior.” 

These Christians looked to the 
divine Word for comfort, and they 
found it. Their experience brings to 
mind a prayer with which we often 
close our Sunday morning services, the 
Collect for the Word: 

Blessed Lord, who hast caused all 
Holy Scriptures to be written for our 
learning, grant that we may in such 
wise hear them, read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest them, that by patience 
and comfort of Thy holy Word we may 
embrace, and ever hold fast, the blessed 
hope of everlasting life, which Thou 
hast given us in our Savior Jesus 
Christ... . Amen. 


How Precious Is the Book Divine 


How precious this Word is to us 
depends on the use we make of the 
Word in times of stress. Psalm 118 
Presents a real challenge to us: “Oh, 
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how love I Thy Law! It is my medita- 
tion all the day. ... I will delight my- 
self in Thy statutes; I will not forget 
Thy Word.” Since it is God’s inspired 
Word, it has heavenly value. 


Bright as a Lamp 
Its Doctrines Shine 

“All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God and is profitable for doc- 
trine” (2 Timothy 3:16). In the maze 
of interpretations of the Bible, it still 
holds true that the Bible is clear in its 
teachings. We need to humble our- 
selves under God and let Him speak 
to us. 

When man injects his wisdom and 
rationalizing into the teachings of the 
Bible, its doctrines become hazy and 
inarticulate. “The question is not 
Whether a doctrine is beautiful but 
whether it is true,” says the English 
theologian Julius C. Hare. “When we 
wish to go to a place, we do not ask 
whether the road leads through a pretty 
country but whether it is the right 
road.” 


It Cheers Our Gloomy World 


“In my distress I cried unto the 
Lord, and He heard me” (Psalm 12021): 
It was a gloomy world for David when 
he heard that 85 priests of the Lord 
had been killed because Ahimelech, 
the high priest, helped him escape from 
Saul. Ahimelech was betrayed by 
Doeg, chief of Saul’s servants. When 
the servants refused to “fall upon the 
priests of the Lord” in obedience to 
the king’s command, Doeg carried out 
the mass execution. 

When we become impatient and seek 
a hasty solution to our problems, the 
Word tells us to “wait on the Lord.” 
As our prayers ascend to God, we will 
lift up our eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh our help, because our 
“help cometh from the Lord, which 
made heaven and earth.” (Psalm 
12122) 

It Brings to View 
the Matchless Grace of God 


When asked to describe grace, an- 


elderly man said: “Grace is 
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what 


By Armin Deye 


I should call giving something fi 
nothing.” Our holy God so loved tk 
people of this idolatrous and adultero) 
world “that He gave His only-begott« 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Hii 
should not perish but have everlastini 
life’ (John 3:16). Who can mate 
this grace? 

Whenever we are tempted to f 
that we belong to the elect of Ge 
through our personal actions, we a 
reminded: “By grace are ye savé 
through faith, and that not of yout 
selves; it is the gift of God.” (Ephesians 
2:8) 

Tt Quells Our Rising Fears 

God does not want His believers + 
be afraid. Yet fears do arise in ow 
hearts. “Ye shall be hated of all ni 
tions for My name’s sake” (Matthe: 
24:9), our Savior tells us. But E 
gives us this encouragement: “Feg 
not them which kill the body but at 
not able to kill the soul; but rather fez 
Him which is able to destroy both sow 
and body in hell.” (Matthew 10:2 

To do battle with Goliath, Davi 
went out with five stones, a slingsh 
and proficiency in the use of. th 
weapon. Nevertheless He knew thg 
the God of Israel was with him. 

Think of the many dangers the 
faced David, and his words in Psalm 2: 
will take on new meaning for you 
“The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall nc 
want. ... Yea, though I walk throug 
the valley of the shadow of deat 
I will fear no evil... Thy rod an 
Thy staff, they comfort me.” 

Whatever may be the basis of an} 
other fears in your life — lack q 
money to pay bills, failing health, u 
faithful friends, forces of evil Overrun 
ning the world, your own weak faiti 
— look for assurance from God ii 
His Word. 

Our God will see us through th) 
trials and fears of this life. 


THE LUTHERAN WITNES 


Why is there so much suffer- 
ing in the world? 


uffering originated with the sin of 
first parents at the dawn of history. 
Ough their fall into sin the ground 
cursed, thorns and thistles were 
e€ to grow, and pain and sorrow be- 
e mankind’s sad lot. 

xamples of direct punishment vis- 
upon people for their wrongdoing 
the Flood, Israel’s deportation, Jeru- 
m’s destruction. Individual instances 
the punishment meted out to Korah 
his group Num, 16:23-35); King 
jah (2 Chron. 22:19-21); Ananias 
Sapphira. hee Dye Ileal) 

uch suffering is self-induced. Peo- 
who commit grievous crimes, expose 
selves carelessly to danger, yield to 
al impurity, become excessive eat- 
or drinkers or addicts of drugs, have 
themselves to blame for their mis- 
In such cases the answer to their 
ering is plain: “Thine own wicked- 
Shall correct thee.” (Jer. 2:19) 

t times sickness and suffering are 
igated by Satan and permitted by 
as a trial or test of faith (Job I 
2; Luke 13:16). Sometimes there 
no apparent causes, as is evident 
the story of the man born blind 
hn 9:1-7) and of Lazarus. (John 
1-15) 

o His children God gives the assur- 
e that all their bitter experiences are 
nt for their good (Rom. 8:28). 
y serve not only for His glory 
hn 9:3; 11:4) but for our correction 
b. 12:6-10), for checking sinful 
itions and mislived lives (2 Cor. 12: 
for encouraging prayer (Is. 26:16), 
increasing trust in Him (Gen. 22: 
4), and other gracious purposes of 
ise God. The wholesome effect of 
h afflictions may also be clearly seen 
ioe 19:67, 71; 1 Cor: 11:32; James 
Sa 

ften the dearest child of God must 
tr the heaviest burden. Yet such 
itations are not marks of God’s 
zer but of His love, which does not 
‘h His children to be condemned 
th the world. Nor does He ever lay 
them greater burdens than ay can 
me(. Cor. 10:13) 

In view of all this God’s philaren will 
murmur or complain against God 
speak to Him about their burden 
1 ask Him either to remove it, to 
iten it, or to give them the strength 
bear it until His hour of deliverance 
ives. In the meantime they refresh 
ir sorely tried souls with His precious 
urances that He will never forsake 
m but will turn all such experiences 
their temporal and eternal good. 


TEMBER 6, 1960 


Do we receive God’s blood 
or merely human blood in 
& the Lord’s Supper? 


It will be helpful to recall the words 
used in Luther’s Small Catechism: “It 
[the Sacrament of the Altar] is the true 
body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, under the bread and wine, for 
us Christians to eat and to drink, in- 
stituted by Christ Himself.” This state- 
ment is in full accord with 1 Cor. 11: 
23-27, the most complete of the four 
Scriptural accounts of the Lord’s 
Supper. 


We need not hesitate to say that, 
rightly understood, it is God’s blood 
which is given us in the sacrament. The 
apostle John writes: “The blood of 
Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from 
all sin” (1 John 1:7). John emphasizes 


Should high school students 
be permitted and encouraged 
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e to attend public dances? 


To answer this question, one would 
first have to define “public dances.” 

There are various types of dancing. 
The Bible mentions dancing no fewer 
than 25 times. Some dancing was done 
to the honor of God (Ex. 15:20; Ps. 
149:3; 150:4). Some was in celebra- 
tion of victory (1 Sam. 18:6; 2 Sam. 6: 
14-16); some was by children (Judges 
11:34; Matt. 11:17); some is not de- 
fined and was probably inoffensive (Ps. 
AOeilile Iwi Ws\s7sy))5 GOWNS WEIS wo 
doubt sinful. (Ex. 32:19; Matt. 14:6) 

The objectionable feature of much 
social dancing in our day is the close 
and continued embrace of members of 
the opposite sex who are not married 
to each other. For girls and women it 
is neither right nor proper to permit 
themselves to be held in close embrace 
by men who are not their husbands nor 
their fiancés. And Christian men, young 
or old, have no right to hold other 
women or girls in close embrace. That 
is a violation of God-willed modesty, 
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that it is the blood of the Son of God 
ty which our sins are washed away. 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God; hence 
His blood is God’s blood, even though 
God is a Spirit and has neither flesh nor 
bones (nor blood), Luke 24:39. Be- 
cause Jesus is God and man in one per- 
son, His blood can rightly be called the 
blood of the Son of Man (John 6:53) 
and the blood of the Son of God (Heb. 
10:29). The very fact that the blood of 
the Son of Man was also the blood of 
the Son of God makes it the effective 
ransom for our sins. For no man “can 
by any means redeem his brother nor 
give to God a ransom for him” (Ps. 49: 
7,8). Salvation is altogether the work 
of God through His Son, who is true 
God from all eternity (1 Cor. 1:30, 31), 
and also true man, born of the Virgin 
Mary. (Luke 2:7) 


whether done on a dance floor, on a 
park bench, on a sofa, in a car, or in 
any other place. Those who feel that 
such intimate contact is permissible 
should ponder such statements as: “But 
put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh to ful- 
fill the lusts thereof” (Rom. 13:14), and 
1 Conmosto> 10°31.) Coly 3. 17,9). lim: 


Seek il Peer De ik ile 
Why do Lutheran pastors 


f turn back and forth during 


gS the altar service? 


The pastor’s movements at the altar 
depend on the function he is perform- 
ing. When he speaks for God to the 
people, he faces the congregation. This 
occurs when he reads the Scriptures 
or pronounces the absolution and the 
benediction. But when he speaks to 
God for and with the congregation, as 
in the confession of faith and in the col- 
lects and prayers, he turns to the altar, 
which symbolizes God’s presence. 

O. E. SOHN 
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Pupils’ “Memorized Answers” to Religious Questions 
Concern of Lutheran Elementary School Teachers 


Whether religious education in ele- 
mentary schools “is reaching children 
of superior mental ability as it ought” 
was a question raised at the recent 
Lutheran Education Association con- 
vention as the result of a survey con- 
ducted by Dr. Oliver E. Graebner, pro- 
fessor of psychology at Valparaiso 
University. 

In his report on survey findings cov- 
ering 977 first- to eighth-grade pupils in 
Lutheran schools, Dr. Graebner noted 
that too many children of higher mental 
ability ‘“‘answer questions with memor- 
ized answers or with less originality and 
relevance than many of appreciably 
lower level.” 

His study on “The Child’s Concept 
of God” was a major presentation at the 
LEA’s 18th annual meeting, held con- 
currently with the eighth annual con- 
vention of the National Lutheran Par- 
ent-Teacher League. The combined 
meeting brought 565 delegates and 
guests to the Milwaukee Concordia 
campus for joint and separate sessions. 

Commenting on the survey’s dis- 
closure that many children saw God as 
“a remote Watcher of man, not a per- 
sonal living Being who is with you,” 
Dr. Graebner observed that the children 
had absorbed much religious knowl- 
edge, “but its relevance is not as clear 
as it should be.” 


The study, which will be included 
in the 1960 LEA Yearbook, “will 
doubtless be the basis for many dis- 
cussions in faculty meetings and teach- 
ers conferences” and aid in increasing 
“the effectiveness of our instruction in 
religion,” according to Dr. Arthur L. 
Miller, Synod’s Executive Secretary ct 
Parish Education. 

Delegates representing LEA’s 2,200 
members, 80 per cent of them Lutheran 
elementary school teachers, also heard 
James Alexander, M. D., discuss ‘““Men- 
tal Health in Christian Education.” 
The Oak Park, Ill., psychoanalyst 
stressed as a requirement for good men- 
tal health the need to present Christ as 
a “unity that represents a constant” in 
the life of the child rather than a series 
of events on the church calendar. 

In a third major paper Prof. Ralph 
Reinke of the River Forest teachers 
college introduced a series of case his- 
tories to raise basic questions on the 
application of Christian principles in 
pupil-teacher relationships. 

Late developments on the introduc- 
tion of mathematics, foreign languages, 
and creative writing into elementary 
school courses were presented in three 
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sectional meetings led by Dr. E. H. 
Hildebrandt, Northwestern University; 
Aaron Kopf, graduate student at South- 
ern Illinois University; and Miss El- 
frieda Miller, Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege Training School, River Forest. 


The LEA executive board, headed by 
President Donald E. Behnken, Forest 
Park, Il., will review proposals to in- 
stitute LEA chapters at all Synodical 
Conference teachers colleges and semi- 
naries, also “Future Lutheran Teach- 
ers Clubs” at Lutheran high schools. 

The convention recommended wider 
use of the catalog of basic library books 
developed by Synod’s Young People’s 
Literature Board. 


Donald Behnken 
LEA President 


Emil Benz 
NLPTL President 


Concentrating on family and parent 
guidance projects, the NLPTL under 
President Emil W. Benz, St. Louis, de- 
voted its separate sessions to workshops 
and its sectionals to projects for equip- 
ping parents for their home-building 
task. 

In an open forum on “Home Equip- 
ment” Dorothy E. Mundt of the Lu- 
theran Child Welfare Association, Ad- 
dison, Ill., outlined ways of training 
children at every stage of development 
for responsible Christian living. 


All delegates were led through six 
workshops which traversed the six steps 
of organized parent education in the 
local parish and introduced the 1960— 
1961 NLPTL program packet. 


A review of “Christian Parenthood,” 
Parent Guidance Series book for 1960, 
by its author, Rev. Erich F. Brauer, 
sparked a resolution calling for reviews 
of the book in local PTLs, for use of 
the book in educational programs, and 
for placing it into as many homes as 
possible by sale and by gift. 

Other leading resolutions were aimed 
at encouraging all congregations to pro- 
vide parent education for all parents in 
the parish and to select a committee 
to “concern itself with the problem of 
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dealing constructively and effectiy 
with offensive literature.” 
Using the convention theme, “Equi 
the Saints,” for the theme of his ba 
quet address, Dr. Oswald Hoffman 
Lutheran Hour speaker, showed ft 
need for good spiritual equipment j 
a world where Communist ideology h¢ 
made intelligent Christian witness mo 
necessary than ever in history. 


“Witness” Article Printe 
In “Congressional Record 


In a statement on the Senate flo 
after passage of the Mundt-Scott an 
obscenity bill, Senator Karl E. Mun 
(R. — S. Dak.) introduced into the Co 
gressional Record of Aug. 12 the com 
plete LUTHERAN WITNESS article, “Yd 
Can Do Something About Obscenity 
by Dr. Oscar E. Feucht (July 26, 196 
J} (Sh, Thy PASI Ne 

Citing the Witness feature as ~ 
example of the many articles and e 
itorials which have appeared in chur 
publications as well as in other orga 
izational magazines,” Senator Mun 
called the bill’s passage by the Sena 
“a great victory for the churches 
America.” 


“I am prompted to make this stat} 
ment,” said Sen. Mundt in referri 
to Dr. Feucht’s contribution, “aft 
reading another excellent article on 
problem in one of our leading chur 
publications.” 


} 
He added: “I am convinced that | 
it had not been for the churches 
all denominations throughout the i | 
try — including my home state —t 
support for this legislation would n 
have been developed to the point whe 
it resulted in successful Senate actiont 


Awaiting House action at this “i 
ing, the Mundt-Scott bill proposes a 1’ 
member commission of public official 
and private citizens to develop a pr 
gram for combating traffic in filth. | 


| 


Press Secretary Walter Conahan, w 
directed attention of the WITNEss * 
the inclusion of its article in the Recor 


writes: “I receive the WITNESS at 
home.” 
| 


Mother and Daughter Doing Fine 


_ Only nine years old and 63 conn 
nicants strong, Trinity Church, Dotha 
Ala., has founded a daughter congreg: 
tion at Ozark, Ala., which reports ¢ 
average attendance of 60 per Sunda 
The infant mission’s 25-member m 
cleus made 2,000 calls in ten days 1 
locate the unchurched and_publici: 
services, according to Rev. D. E. Sa 
lach, who serves mother and daught 
parishes. 


THE LUTHERAN WITNE: 


D ffer Executive Post 
o Director Kohn 


Kev. William H. Kohn, 45, pastor of 
emer Church, Hyattsville, Md., 
ii offered the position of Executive 
Bector of The Lutheran Church — 
souri Synod at the Aug. 10—11 
weting of Synod’s Board of Directors. 
or Kohn is a member of the Board. 
graduate of the Milwaukee Con- 
ia and the St. Louis seminary, he 
| a chaplain in the Eighth Infantry 
Mision during World War II. Before 
election to Synod’s Board of Di- 
Hors in 1959 Pastor Kohn for five 
irs was President of the Southeastern 
trict. 
larence M. Amling, Santa Ana, 
Jif., was named a Board member to 
ithe unexpired term of Henry W. 
k, Kansas City attorney, who died 
April 19. Mr. Amling was a director 
im 1950 to 1959. 
Whe Board also approved a $400,000 
(mitory remodeling program at the 
“Louis seminary; the purchase of 
irtments valued at $140,000 near 
cordia College, St. Paul, Minn., to 
ised as dormitories; the construction 
mew faculty residences at the River 
est teachers college, the Seward 
hers college, and the Springfield 
inary; a $100,000 remodeling pro- 
m and a $360,000 library construc- 
project at St. John’s College in 
nfield, Kans. 
Training of pastors in England will 
aided by the purchase of a residence 
Cambridge University, where the 
angelical Lutheran Church of Eng- 
d has established a House of Studies 
Lutheran clergymen. 
Plans for the Counselors Meeting and 
scal Conference, which will be held 
the campus of Valparaiso (Ind.) 
hiversity, Sept. 7—14, were also dis- 
ssed by the Board. 


\ 


: 
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EARLY 100 souLS were added to Ascension Church, 
orum, reports Pastor Leslie F. Frerking, Southeastern District President. 
itertained prospects in their homes, and joined them at 
ates the pastor, “maintains our complexion through the years — less than 10 per 
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Chaplain Dreith Endorsed by President Eisenhower 
For Promotion to Rank of Rear Admiral 


Chaplain Dreith 


Capping a distinguished 23-year 
career as U.S. Navy Chaplain, Captain 
J. Floyd Dreith (Missouri Synod) was 
recently selected and endorsed by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower for promotion to the 
rank of rear admiral. 

Chaplain Dreith is the first Lutheran 
chaplain of any of the services to be 
selected for such high rank. 

Now serving as Officer in Charge 
of the Navy Chaplain School, Newport, 
R.L., the 1932 St. Louis seminary grad- 
uate (D. D., 1957) has seen sea duty 
on the Arizona, the Pensacola, the 
Blackhawk, and the Bunker Hill. 

Shore duty posts held by Chaplain 
Dreith include Fleet Chaplain, Atlantic 
Fleet, Norfolk, Va.; Assistant for Plan- 
ning to the Chief of Chaplains, Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C.; 
Post Chaplain, Camp Pendleton Marine 
Barracks, Calif.; District Chaplain, 
Tenth Naval District, San Juan, P. R.; 
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Assistant District Chaplain, Twelfth 
Naval District, San Francisco; and Ex- 
ecutive Officer, Navy Chaplain School, 
College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

The 51-year-old chaplain was instru- 
mental in introducing The Lutheran 
Hour in Asia by arranging for tran- 
scribed broadcasts on the Manila, Phil- 
ippine Islands, radio station just prior 
to Pearl Harbor. He was Lutheran 
Hour guest speaker in August 1945 and 
preached for the broadcast on the Sun- 
day following V-J Day, which marked 
the end of World War II. 

“For extraordinary heroism in action 
against enemy Japanese forces in the 
air, ashore, and afloat in the South, 
Central Southwest, and Western Pacific 
from Nov. 11, 1943, to May 11, 1945,” 
Chaplain Dreith was awarded the Pres- 
idential Unit Citation Ribbon in rec- 
ognition of services aboard the Bunker 
Hill. He also wears the Philippine Lib- 
eration Decoration, Victory Ribbon, 
Asiatic Theatre Decoration with nine 
stars, American Theatre Decoration, 
and China Campaign Decoration. 

Before entering the chaplaincy he 
was pastor of Faith Lutheran Church, 
San Diego. A graduate of California 
Concordia College, Oakland, he was 
assistant professor at Concordia Col- 
lege, Edmonton, Alta. 


232 Bible Institutes 


The U.S. and Canada now have 232 
Bible institutes and colleges. Almost 
240,000 were enrolled last year in the 
various day, evening, and correspon- 
dence courses of the schools. At least 
half of all the foreign missionaries from 
North America have received prepara- 
tion in a Bible college, a survey report 
notes. 


Charlotte, N-C., after the 28th annual Sunday Night Open Bible 
Members made hundreds of home visitations, 
“coffee hours” after each forum session. “This harvest of souls,” 
cent ‘Lutheran stock.” 
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Notes Giant-Size Away-irom-Church Movement 
In Report on European Free Churches 


A number of Free Churches in Eu- 
rope are in fellowship with the Synod- 
ical Conference: four church bodies in 
Germany and one each in France, Bel- 
gium, England, Denmark, and Finland. 


All these receive some _ financial 
support from their American sister 
churches, although those in Germany 
are taking progressive steps toward self- 
support. German Free Churches affil- 
iated with the Synodical Conference 
report some 80,000 members. 


As a small measure of thanks for 
assistance received after World War II, 
the European Free Churches have con- 
cerned themselves with being of service 
to their American sister churches as 
much as circumstances permit. They 
helped to augment efforts of chaplains 
and contact pastors in gathering and 
serving congregations of Lutheran sol- 
diers and families at NATO installa- 
tions in Cambridge, Paris, and Brem- 
erhaven. They also hope to assist in 
gathering similar groups elsewhere. 


Rev. Bernard L. Danner, stationed in 
Frankfurt as contact pastor for the Mis- 
souri Synod’s Armed Services Commis- 
sion, is continuing efforts to organize 
into one conference the clergy of the 
Free Churches and those serving Amer- 
ican military personnel in Germany. 


Lutheran Hour broadcasts in a num- 
ber of languages cover Europe, partic- 
ularly by Radio Luxembourg. Corre- 
spondence headquarters are maintained 
in London for English- and Polish-lan- 
guage listeners, in Paris for French 
listeners, and in Bremen for German 
listeners. Negotiations are being com- 
pleted for Bremen to have a German- 
language broadcast of its own. 


Visits and conversations between 
pastors of the Free Churches have 
resulted in the formation of a common 
mission committee, with plans for an 
annual exchange of experiences and 
for mutual encouragement in this vital 
area. First meeting of the committee 
is scheduled for November in London. 


Principal activity of the German 
churches for the present will be in the 
area of new construction. The sem- 
inary at Oberursel, lacking room for 
its 50 students, must erect new build- 
ings. The mission school at Bleckmar 
(in Hannover) is also in urgent need 
of more student and faculty housing. 
This missionary institution of the Ger- 
man Free Churches carries on work 
among the Zulus and Bechuanas in 
South Africa, where a mission church 
of about 30,000 members has been 
established. 


Both the children’s home and the 
home for the aged urgently require 
renovation. To this day many con- 
gregations have not been able to build 
a church of their own. 


Also in England activity is centered 
on erecting church buildings for new 
missions. The inauguration of a church 
extension fund there is contributing 
materially to an effective building pro- 
gram. In Germany, however, the estab- 
lishment of such a fund runs counter 
to state law. 


In France the shortage of pastors is 
particularly noticeable, since in recent 
years a number of American clergymen 
who served there have returned home. 
A strange bilingual situation compli- 
cates the problem, for in Alsace the 
predominant language is German; in 


CHAPLAINS AND SERVICE PEOPLE IN Europe had their 1960 Retreat-Conference at 
Berchtesgaden, Germany. Program leaders included Rev. Arthur M. Weber, New 


York City, member of Synod’s Armed Services 


Tietjen and John W,. Behnken, Jr. 
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Commission, and Chaplains O. H.° 
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France it naturally is French. As | 
result native Alsatian pastors ha 
a language handicap in serving Frene¢ 
congregations, while French _pasto 
who have come to us from Catholicis 
and Methodism lack command of thi 
German language. 

The Lutheran Free Churches of E 
rope face many a difficulty. At thi 
same time they recognize outstandin} 
opportunities for fruitful proclamati 
of the pure Gospel in this part of thi 
world, in spite of a giant-size awa 
from-church movement. It seems th 
the numbing inertia into which ow 
churches slipped during the 1930s an} 
1940s will be gradually overcome. 

Before us lies much work. May o 
American brothers and sisters reme 
ber us in their prayers. We know 
shall hear us when we place our relt 
ance on Him alone. 


Rev. H. L. PoEtscuH 
Bremen, Germany 


Africans Limit Role of | 
Whites in Evangelism 


The success of foreign missionarie: 
in training an African clergy is limitin 
the white churchman’s future in Afric 
to specialized roles, according to | 
University of Minnesota campus past 
who spent three months teaching it 
Tanganyika. 

The pastor, Dr. George F. Hall, r 
cently returned to Minneapolis after ; 
third visit to Africa, where he ones 
served under the National Lutherai 
Council’s Commission of Younge 
Churches and Orphaned Missions. 


Though there is still a great deman 
for missionaries in some areas, inclu 
ing Tanganyika, Africans are doin 
more and more evangelistic work, D 
Hall said. 

However, he added, some tribe 
would rather be preached to by a Euro 
pean than by an African from a di 
ferent tribe. Eventually, Dr. Hall pre 
dicted, non-African missionaries will b 
limited to spreading higher educatio 
among the African clergy and to othe 
specialized tasks. 

During his three-month stay in Tan 

ganyika, Dr. Hall lectured on counsel 
ing, preaching, and the Gospel of Sain 
John to 18 preachers attending an All 
Africa Lutheran Theological Semina 
at Marangu, near the slopes of Moun 
Kilimanjaro. 
In contrast to the developing situa 
tion in Africa, the Orient — particu 
larly Formosa —is the most fertil 
area for evangelistic work in the world 
Dr. Hall reported. 
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By Frederic E. Schumann 


“Time is running out” for the white 
n in Africa, according to a “white 
der” who for three years has gone 
the heart of Africa in search of 
ive art work. 

Those now leaving the Congo and 
Ic Tanganyika are leaving for good,” 
ys Jesse F. Cornish, Minnesota-born 
itheran and former British com- 
‘indo member. 

widely traveled soldier, author, 
id scholar, Cornish was interviewed 
er a lecture appearance at a Syl- 
ia Zone LLL seminar in First Trin- 
Church, Pittsburgh. He is a 
mber of Our Savior Church, Man- 
| o, Minn. 

After living with natives and ob- 
ving the work of Lutheran and other 
issions, he is convinced that “the only 
ution to Africa’s problems is the 
fristian church.” 
4 
) 


f 


e pointed out, however, that mis- 
Inaries have a difficult task because 
| natives “associate Christianity with 
that white men do.” 
issionaries are nevertheless highly 
pected, he added. “Many call them 
fDd-men’ since the Gospel has in 
ny cases changed lives and proved 
power to convert.” 
rouble is breaking out on the dark 
tinent because “colonialism has 
eated itself,” the lecturer believes. 
‘The African has been exploited,” 
explains, “and now that some have 
ome educated they desire the better 
But the countries are not ready 
their independence, for 60 per cent 
| those who will be the leaders do 
have the equivalent of a high school 
cation.” 
he life of Jesse Cornish reads like 
ion. He studied theology, philoso- 
y,~and social science at the Univer- 
of Minnesota. For a time he was 
erchandise executive for Marshall 
aid and Company. 
In 1941 he enlisted in the U.S. 
my and served for six years, par- 


rnish with an African desert traveler 
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IME “RUNNING OUT” FOR WHITE MAN 
IN AFRICA, SAYS “WHITE TRADER” 


ticipating in the invasion of Normandy 
and later as a countersniper with a 
British commando unit. His military 
decorations include the Purple Heart 
with Oak Leaf Cluster, the Army Com- 
mendation Medal, and the British 
Battle Emblem. He was discharged in 
1948 for disability from wounds re- 
ceived in action. 

Four years ago he formed his im- 
port company. He has traveled around 
the world, visiting 27 countries. 

Recently returned from an overland 
trip by jeep and canoe across the 
equatorial belt from Lagos to Mom- 
basa, with overnight stops in tribal 
villages and interior mission stations, 
Cornish has been asked by the U.S. 
State Department to report his im- 
pressions of the natives’ attitudes. 

Because it is the deep-seated opinion 
among Africans that the white man, in- 
cluding the Communists, always de- 
mands a price in his dealings, Cornish 
feels the white man may be driven out. 

Asked concerning the future of mis- 
sions in Africa, the mission-minded 
Jayman replied, “After all, the future 
is in God’s hands.” While praising the 
work of Synodical Conference mis- 
sionaries in Nigeria, he stressed the 
need for more workers. 

Cornish explained that he became 
a “white trader” in Africa through the 
help of an African chief’s son who 
lived with him at his home in Man- 
kato, Minn, while attending college. 
“He was Alpheus Die Siminialayi, son 
of Chief Joseph Siminialayi, ruler of 
15 tribes and 30,000 people. This chief 
helped me get into the interior.” 

Asked whether he with his first-hand 
knowledge of Africa would be able to 
help our church’s West African mission, 
the 45-year-old adventurer answered, 
“I would be glad to serve.” 

With utter frankness he added: 
“I had to be pushed into church work. 
I went to Africa for adventure and to 
make money. I returned with a desire 
to help our missions.” 


Cornish and lion hunters in Tanganyika 
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‘CARY 


eorsonal 


Life’s Problems and I 


MANY AND VARIOUS are the prob- 
lems which confront me day in, day 
out, year in, year out, in childhood, 
in youth, in adulthood, in life’s even- 
tide. And I cannot escape or avoid 
them. 

Some problems are easier to adjust 
to than others. 


Health as well as sickness has its 


problems. 

Wealth as well as poverty has its 
problems. 

Success as well as failure has its 
problems. 


Marriage as well as aloneness has 
its problems. 

How do I face life’s problems? With 
fear — or with faith in God, my 
Savior? 

Do life’s problems call forth my 
Christian courage and fortitude, or do 
they frustrate me and cause tension? 

Do I say: “Give me neither poverty 
nor riches . . . lest I be full and deny 
Thee. or lest 1 be poor and: stealia? 
(Proverbs 30:8, 9) 

Am I resigned and confident like 
Paul: “I have learned in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content. 
I know how to be abased, and I know 
how to abound. ... I can do all things 
through Christ, which strengtheneth 
me”? (Philippians 4:11-13) 

Do the words of the _ inspired 
psalmist relax me: “It is vain for you 
to rise up early, to sit up late, to eat 
the bread of sorrows; for so He giveth 
His beloved sleep”? (Psalm 127:2) 

And when life’s problems come with 
lightning rapidity and in torrential 
outbursts, should I not be heartened by 
the words of the God-man, Jesus 
Christ, whose own I am, spoken at the 
end of the Sermon on the Mount: 
“Therefore whosoever heareth these 
sayings of Mine and doeth them, I will 
liken him unto a wise man which built 


his house upon a rock . . . the rain 
descended .. . floods came . . . winds 
blew ... it fell not’? 


Should I not decide that hereafter, 
if I haven’t done so, I will face life’s 
problems as a child of God, not with 
fear but with faith in Him, knowing 
that my God will see me through to 
ultimate and eternal triumph? 

RupDOLPH S. RESSMEYER 
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Briefly Told 


Lutherans in Big Ten 


More than one fifth of all reported 
Synodical Conference Lutheran stu- 
dents in 1960 were on Big Ten univer- 
sity campuses, Synod’s Commission on 
College and University Work notes. 
While an overwhelming majority came 
from the Great Lakes area, most states 
from New England to Alaska were rep- 
resented. All Big Ten and many other 
major schools have Lutheran chapels 
strategically located near the heart of 
campus activities. 


Rescues Memphis Pastor, Daughter 


Taken unconscious from Gulf waters 
200 feet off Sarasota, Fla., where they 
were vacationing, Rev. Everett Grese, 
pastor of Immanuel Church, Memphis, 
Tenn., and daughter Judy were pulled 
to shore and revived by William Punch, 
Cincinnati. Judy, 12, was swept from 
a rubber raft, and her father, who could 
not swim, had attempted rescue. 


Lund-Quist Resigns 

Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist has resigned 
as executive secretary of the Lutheran 
World Federation. Chief staff officer of 
the LWF since 1952, the 51-year-old 
churchman in June had resumed his 
work at federation headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland, after five months 
im the U.S. on a health leave. Rev. 
Kurt Schmidt-Clausen, Wunstorf, Ger- 
many, has been named acting executive. 


Tokyo Doctor Goes to Lepers 

A noted Japanese physician, Dr. 
Kazuo Saikawa, has given up his Tokyo 
practice to devote his life to caring for 
lepers on Formosa. Members of the 
United Church of Christ in Japan, who 
consider him their medical missionary, 
will pay him a small salary. Miss Ma- 
sako, a nurse who worked with Dr. Sai- 
kawa, has joined him in the missionary 
venture. 


Changing Times on Campus 

With marriage an approved and per- 
manent campus institution, new and 
broadened ministries challenge campus 
pastors. Serving today’s all-campus 
flock, according to Terse, publication 
of Synod’s Commission on College and 
University Work, requires special-in- 
terest programs, multiple group work, 
stepped-up counseling service, aug- 
mented staffs, and even “cry rooms” for 
student chapels. 


AELC Endorses Merger Plan 


By near unanimous vote of its August 
convention the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church (Danish) endorsed 
entry of the 24,000-member body into 
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the proposed Lutheran Church in 
America. The Suomi Synod (Finnish) 
and the Augustana Lutheran Church 
(Swedish) consented to the four-way 
merger at conventions earlier this year. 
The United Lutheran Church in 
America, largest of the four bodies, will 
vote on the proposal at its October 
convention. 


Schroth at Interlochen 


Gerhard Schroth, director of music 
for Chicago’s Lutheran high schools, 
conducted the 160-piece All-State High 
School orchestra at the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Mich., sponsored 
annually by the University of Michigan 
for talented high school musicians. 


Takes LWEF Hong Kong Post 


Rev. Rodney D. Dannehl, Missouri 
Synod pastor and former director of 
social service at Bethesda Lutheran 
Home, Watertown, Wis., has gone to 
Hong Kong on a three-year appoint- 
ment as director of the material aid pro- 
gram of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion’s Department of World Service. 
A 1954 St. Louis seminary graduate 
who has done advanced work in educa- 
tion and sociology, Rev. Dannehl was 
called from a teaching post at Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. 


Reinartz to Head ULCA Sem 


Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, secretary of 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
since 1947, has accepted the presidency 
of Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary, Columbia, S.C., effective 
Jan. 1, 1961. The Columbia school is 
one of ten seminaries related to the 
church body. 


District Conventions 


North Dakota 
June 20—24, Fargo 


“Now Thank We All Our God” was the 
theme of the District’s 50th-anniversary 
convention, and “the grace of God lav- 
ishly showered upon the District for half 
a century,” as keynoted by Dr. John W. 
Behnken’s convention sermon, was grate- 
fully acknowledged throughout the pro- 
ceedings. 

Recognizing that the 100-per-cent in- 
crease in congregations — from 61 in the 
original North Dakota-Montana District 
to 122 in North Dakota alone — is due in 
large measure to the Church Extension 
Fund, delegates decided that the District’s 
anniversary “thankoffering for a lifetime 
of blessings” should augment the fund’s 
permanent assets. 

After previewing an anniversary film- 
strip prepared for the District by the visual 
aids department of Concordia Publishing 
House, delegates raised the goal of the 
thankoffering effort from $100,000 to 
$300,000. By viewing the filmstrip in con- 
gregational showings, members will wit- 


ness church-extension blessings in almost: 


40 per cent of the District’s congregations. 
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ties in all corners of the state which W 
be hampered without vastly increas 
church-extension assets. : 


They will also see burgeoning opportu 


Rev. F. A. Rubbert, District Execut 
Secretary, announced Sept. 18 as tf 
“kick off’ date for the once-in-a-life-ti 
thankoffering. : 

Delegates found the doctrinal essay 
President Lambert J. Mehl, St. Paul’s Cf 
lege, Concordia, Mo., “very timely fi 
mid-20th-century America.” His top 
was “The Christian Family.” | 

Rev. L. K. Meyer, Bottineau, was 1 
elected President. Revs. Harold Hut 
and Henry Fry were named Vice-Prej 


dents. RICHARD TEUSCHERS 
| 


Beneficiaries of North Dakota’s 
Church Extension Fund 


} 


Our Savior Church, Cavalier 


Redeemer Church, Grand Forks 


Zion Church, Bismarck 


Eastern 
June 27—30, Angola, N.Y. 


For maximum participation in the fou! 
day meeting all lay delegates not servir 
on convention committees were assigneé 
to committee meetings as observers, an 
buzz-group discussions of the doctrin: 
essay were led by 15 Circuit Counselor 

Prof. Harry G. Coiner of the St. Lou 
seminary delivered the convention essa 
“The Holy Christian Church: The Felloy 
ship of Privilege and Responsibility.” 

“The light that shines farthest will als 
be brightest nearby,” said Synod’s Thir 
Vice-President, Dr. George W. Wittme 
to show that interest in missions far awa 
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not decrease but increase j i 
work of the local parish. wet 
he Mission Committee, which reported 
five congregations had become self- 
orting and four congregations had 
ned preaching stations, was authorized 
fler help and financial support to con- 
ars in racially changing neighbor- 
S. 

oted for 1961 were a Districtwide PTR 
a District Sunday school teachers 
vention. A committee for social wel- 
, a Committee on Parish Education 
committee for youth, and a fourth 
onal vice-presidency were established. 
resolution which attracted newspaper 
ntion urges all members “to study the 
stion of our national elections care- 
y, discuss the issues objectively, pray 
guidance diligently, and vote their 
victions honestly, according to the 
ileges and responsibilities guaranteed 
the constitution of the United States.” 
lection results: President, Rev. Gustav 
Karkau; Vice-Presidents: Revs. Enno 
Schmoock, Gilbert Oldsen, Walter H. 
nig, and Herbert E. Plehn; Secretary, 
- Richard J. Schultz; Treasurer, Nor- 
W. Wulf; Financial Secretary, S. Fred 


er. 
H. Eart MILLER 


rthwest 
e 28—July 1, Portland, Oreg. 


ow four-big-states large with Alaska’s 
on the U. S. flag, the District girded 
lf for giant tasks of “possessing much 
” for the Lord as it met to “Stand 
t in the Lord.” 
resident Carl Bensene, elected to a 
term, underscored the meaning of the 
vention motto: “not standing in a static 
ition but poised for action” for Christ. 
he 16 congregations, 12 pastors, and 
teachers welcomed into the District 
e a new high. Among the dozen mis- 
s opened in the past biennium were 
m Congregation at Fairbanks, Alaska, 
institutional chaplaincies at Spokane 
Seattle. 
he vital role of church extension funds 
mission progress stands out in the Dis- 
t’s achievements since its previous con- 
tion: 22 chapels, 17 parsonages, four 
cational units erected, 17 building sites 
rchased. 
Seven new mission starts are projected 
“this year, 27 by 1965. A full-time 
npus ministry will be initiated at the 
iversity of Washington, Seattle. 
A~three-layman panel on evangelism, 
y\derated by Rev. T. E. Dorpat, touched 
resolute adoption of a seven-point 
60—61 evangelism program, including 
yeat PTRs, a “plug the leaks” member- 
p transfer service, weekend congrega- 
nal workshops, Telemission follow- 
ough, and a Child and Youth Crusade 
ot project in the Spokane area. 
A four-man Circuit Cabinet plan was 
ugurated to assist congregations in each 
cuit with home programs in the four 
jor areas of education, evangelism and 
‘ial welfare, stewardship, and church 
‘ension. ial 
Synodical representative was a District 
ative son,” Dr. Arthur C. Nitz, Synod’s 
urth Vice-President. The essayist was 
_ Fred Kramer of the Springfield semi- 
ry, who presented the doctrine | phe 
ly Spirit in the Life and Work of the 
urch.” , 
Vice-Presidents elected: Revs. Emil 
sch, A. W. Schelp, Carl Losser. 
Frep R. RIEss 
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Deaths 


FREDERICK W. FALKENROTH, SR., Jan. 25, 
1886, Chicago, Ill, to July 18, 1960, 
Omaha, Nebr.; son of Fritz and Minna 
Meyer Falkenroth; graduated St. Louis 
seminary, 1907; parishes: Holden, Allta., 
Can.; Didsbury, Alta.; Brookfield, IIl.; 
Clements, Minn.; Beatrice, Pleasant Dale- 
Emerald, Nebr., 1946—57, when he re- 
tired. Survivors: sons Martin, Rev. Fred- 
erick, Jr.; daughters Hilda Scheve, Mar- 
garet Blettner, Esther, Dorothy Keller, 
Leona Herther. Funeral: July 21, Beatrice; 
interment, Indianapolis, Ind. 


EMANUEL T. FINCK, Jan. 1, 1893, 
Shelby, Mich., to May 30, 1960, Odenton, 
Md.; son of Rev. Theodore and Helen 
Buck Finck; graduated Wisconsin Lutheran 


Seminary, Thiensville, Wis., 1914; Mis- 
souri Synod parishes: Baltimore, Md.; 
Odenton, since 1940. Survivors: Louise 


Beyer Finck; daughter Virginia Meyer. 
Funeral: June 3, Odenton; interment, 
Glen Haven Memorial Park, Glen Bur- 
nie, Md. 


BERNARD W. JANSSEN, March 21, 1891, 
Thomasboro, Ill., to Aug. 8, 1960, Dan- 
bury, Conn.; son of John and Antje Weerts 
Janssen; graduated Springfield seminary, 
1916; parishes: Lewiston, Maine; Closter, 
N. J.; Danbury, 1931—60. Vice-President, 
Atlantic District, 1942—48; member, Syn- 
od’s Board for Support and Pensions, 1943 
to 1960. Funeral: Aug. 12, Danbury; in- 
terment, Immanuel Cemetery. 


WALTER P. STOEHR, Oct. 13, 1885, Ber- 
lin, Germany, to July 4, 1960, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; son of Paul and Hulda Helmbrecht 
Stoehr; graduated St. Louis seminary, 1908; 
parishes: Mascoutah, Ferrin, Ill.; Browns 
Corners, Mayville, Wis.; Forest Park, lee 
1951—57, when he retired. Survivors: 
Agnes Holtermann Stoehr; sons Paul, 
Revs. Adelbert, Waldemar; daughters Erna, 
Elfriede. Funeral: July 7, Milwaukee; in- 
terment, Wanderers Rest Cemetery. 


Nott 
Ordinations and Installations 


Ordained: CANDIDATES 


Alms, Richard L., in Concordia, Red Wing, 
Minn., by Luther Hauser, July 17. 

Biar, Henry H., Jv., in St. Paul, Thorndale, 
Tex., by Carl Biar, July 24. 

Cordes, Robert C., in St. Stephanus, St. Paul, 
Minn., by Robert F. Cordes, July 17. 

Dierks, William A., in St. John, Wheaton, 
Minn., by W. G. Dierks, July 10. 

in Our Redeemer, 


Hannemann, Herman R., 
Moorhead, Minn., by Walter E. Hannemann, 
July 3. : ; 
Hellmann, Robert W., -in St. John, Racine, 


Wis., by Carl Hellmann, July iW fe 
Koch, Donald A., in Zion, Langenburg, Sask., 
Can., by A. H. Fuhr, July 24. 

Potthoff, William F., in Zion, Cornelius, Oreg., 
by B. W. Schuldheisz, July 10. : 
Powers, Lloyd D., in St. John, Port Washing- 
ton, Wis., by Wilbert F. Theiss, July oie 
Wong. Henry B., in True Light, New York, 

N. Y., by Ernest J. Kunsch, June 26. 


Ordained and Installed: 


Biester, Donald W., as assoc. pastor, St. Mar- 
tin, Clintonville, Wis., by Harold H. Brauer, 
July 24. 

Brockopp, David, Hope, Land O’Lakes, and 
Trinity, Boulder Junction, Wis., by CG, BC 
Oesleby, July 17. 

Christiansen, Herman, as asst. pastor, St. Paul, 
Aurora, Ill., by W. G. Stallmann, July 31. 
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Decker, Wilbur G., Messiah, Redfield; Zion, 
Rockham; and Redeemer, Doland, S. Dak., 
by R. P. Albrecht, July 17. 

Goertz, Marvin, Trinity, Churchbridge, Sask., 
Gans, by ©. KR. Baron, July 17. 

Grossman, Carl A., Trinity, Callaway, Nebr., 
by E. L. Feyerherm, July 17. 

Henschel, Marvin A., Trinity, Holton, and Im- 


manuel, Netawaka, Kans., by Grant A. 
Krueckeberg, July 24. 
Klietz, Sheldon H., St. Paul, Campbell, and 
St. Paul, Nashua, Minn., by Donald E. 


Knick, July 10. 

Linderman, James R., as asst. pastor, Trinity, 
Houston, Tex., by Donald G. Black, July 17. 

Marozik, John R., Grace, Pittsburg, Calif., by 
John E. Marozik, July 17. 

Mennenga, Francis W., Hope, Dallas, Tex., by 
Cc. A. Gaertner, July 10. 

Schumm, William E., Redeemer, Armour, 
S. Dak., by L. A. Eberhard, July 24. 

Skamser, Lionel, Good Shepherd, North Bos- 
ton, N. Y., by Victor H. Neeb, July 17. 

Taron, Richard E., Messiah, Middletown, Ohio, 
by E. S. Husmann, July 17. 

Ties, John A., St. Paul, Woodland, Ind., by 
Harold V. Schmidt, July 17. 

Zirbel, Frank J., Jr., Trinity, Foster, Nebr., 
by Frank J. Zirbel, Sr., and by Elton R. 
Duks, July 31. 


Ordained and Commissioned: 


Lutz, Carl E., as missionary to the Philippines, 
in St. John, Grand Haven, Mich., by Wil- 
liam Weber, July 31. 


Installed: MoM 


Barz, Marvin L., St. Luke, Worland, Wyo., by 
Ralph Temme, July 24. 

Behrmann, Richard F., Grace, Muncie, Ind., 
by Norman M. Luecht, July 24. 

Brink, Kurt, Immanuel, Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
by Carl F. Schmid, July 17. 

Buls, Alfred, Hope, Granite City, Ill., by Ed- 
ward F. Schmidt, July 24. 

Cain, Wilbur C., St. Paul, Lewistown, Mont., 
by Pres. Paul M. Freiburger, July 24. 

Carey, Ralph W., Bethel, Grandville, Mich., 
by R. J. Scholz, July 24. 

Castens, Louis C., Trinity, Flat River, 
St. Matthew, Bonne Terre, Mo., by H 
Schaefer, July 17. 

Deady, Robert M., Redeemer, Plattsburg, 
N. Y., by Victor G. Albers, June 12. 

Eifert, Willard H., Trinity, Duncan, B. C., 
Can., by G. E. Schultz, July 17. 

Haltner, Robert E., Sr., St. Paul, Irma; Im- 
manuel, Doering; and Trinity, Dutch Cor- 
ners, Wis., by Richard Hintz, July 17. 

Hohle, Elmer M., Emmanuel, Littlefield, Tex., 
by E. G. Neunaber, July 24. 

Horn, August P., Mount Calvary, Eola, Tex., 
by Thomas A. Sorensen, July 17. 

Jones, Edward C., as missionary in Rapid 
City, in Zion, Rapid City, S. Dak., by R. W. 
Uecker, July 24. 

Meyer Robert L., Christ, St. Joseph, Mich., 
by Theo. Laesch, July 17 

Pool, Charles H., as missionary in Bowling 
Green, Ky., in Ascension, Madison, Tenn., 
by Paul Ph. Spitz, June 24. 

Sampson, Marlin J., Bethany, Hawthorne, 
Nev., by Emil P. Leising, July 10. 

Scheelk, Leo C., Calvary, Lester, and Eng- 
lish, Larechwood, Iowa, by A. O. Bleeke, 
July 24. 

Schmidt, Harold W., Immanuel, Frederic; Our 
Redeemer, Webster; and Trinity, Danbury, 
Wis., by Ernest A. Schutz, July 17. 

Schmidt, Neil R. A., St. John, Chatham, II1., 
by R. A. Haak, July 17. 

Stein, Jonathan P., Immanuel, Howard _ City, 
and St. Peter, Amble, Mich., by W. H. 
Merce, July 17. 

Stiemke, Frederick A., Messiah, Valdosta, 
Ga., by Pres. F. W. Lorberg, July 17. 

Uetzman, C. D., St. John, Clarinda, Iowa, by 
Theo. A. Letzring, July 24. 

Unterschultz, Philip, Beautiful Savior, Spo- 
kane, Wash., by T. E. Dorpat, July 17. 

Wickham, Louis W., Our Redeemer, Palacios, 
Tex., by Arthur T. Kollmeyer, July 10. 

Wong, Henry B., First, Lakeview, Oreg., by 
Norbert E. Dey, July 24. 


and 


Installed: UDINE De 

Gelhausen, Albert F., St. Paul, Lapeer, Mich., 
by Harold H. Luke, July 17. 

Groppe, Cand. Robert, St. Paul, Grafton, Wis., 
by E. L. Burfeind, July 17. 

Jennings, Cand. Charles, St. Paul, Enid, Okla., 
by August H. Meitler, July 17. : 
Kaste, Ronald E., St.John, Algonquin, Tll., 

by Theo. Bornemann, July 3. 
Kolander, Eugene E., as_ principal, Cross, 
St. Paul, Minn., by Victor Lemke, July 17. 


Meyer, Louis W., Calvary, Flint, Mich., by 
Martin J. Schliebe, July 17. | ms 
Meyer, Wendell N., as principal, Trinity 
(Freistadt), R. 1, Thiensville, Wis., by 

H. H. Wiechmann, July 24. 
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Scheuerlein, Larry W., St. Peter, Bach, Mich., 
by E. W. Scheck, July 24. 

Cand. William, St. Luke, Croydon, 
Pa., by R. D. Sandmann, Sept. 13, 1959. 
Schmidt, Cand. Allan H., St. Paul, Baltimore, 

Md., by Emmett H. Fastenau, July 10. 


Snively, Smith F., Zion, Decatur, Ind., by 
R. C. Ludwig, July 24. 
Zastrow, Cand. Harold, St. Peter, Hampton, 


Nebr., by Enno Schuelke, July 24. 


Official Notice 


Rev. Martin H. Mueller, Waterford, Wis., 
has been appointed Counselor of the Racine 
Circuit (No.21) to succeed Rev. Gerold R. 
Martin, who asked to be relieved of the 
office. — H. W. Baxmann, President, South 
Wisconsin District. 


Call for Additional Nominations 


The Board of Control of St. Paul’s College, 
Concordia, Mo., requests additional nomina- 
tions for the chair of associate professor in 
the area of education. Nominations should 
be in the hands of President Lambert Mehl 
by Nov. 4, 1960. All candidates should have 
an M.A. degree or its equivalent. — Howarp 
G. BartH, Secretary, Board of Control. 


Election Result 


Rev. Walter G. Boss, Salem, Oreg., has been 
elected to the position of associate professor 
in German at Concordia College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. — Fetrx KrerzscHMar, Secretary, Board 
of Control. 


Nominations for 
Associate Professorship in 
Systematic Theology 
Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Il. 


Prof. Robert Bertram, Valparaiso, Ind., by 
Grace, St. Louis County, Mo.; Trinity, Eden, 


ex. 

Dr. Ralph C. Egolf, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Imman- 
uel, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Harry A. Huth, Minneapolis, 
Zion, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. John F. Johnson, Milwaukee, Wis.: Saint 
John, Defiance, Ohio 

Rev. Julius V. Kimpel, Oak Ridge, Tenn.: 
St. John, Sycamore, IIl. 

Rev. Adolph R. Meyer, Mo.: 
Trinity, Alma, Mo. 

Dr. Robert Preus, St. Louis, Mo.: Immanuel, 
Downers Grove,  IIl.; Grace, St. Louis 
County, Mo.; Trinity, Eden, Tex. 


Minn.: 


Warrensburg, 


Any correspondence regarding these nomi- 
nees should be in the hands of Dr. George J. 
Beto, President, Concordia Seminary, Spring- 
field, Ill., within 30 days of publication of 
this notice. — Harotp M. Otusen, Secretary, 
Board of Control. 


Changes in Synod’s Constitution 
Adopted 


At the 44th regular convention of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, assembled 
in San Francisco, Calif., June 17—26, 1959, 
three changes in the Constitution of the 
Synod were adopted by the required two- 
thirds majority of all votes cast. 


Announcement of these changes was duly 
published in the official periodicals of the 
Synod. 

The first change permits the Districts of 
the Synod to elect or to appoint a District 
Treasurer. The second change provides that 
“the election and time of service of District 
officers shall be determined by the Bylaws of 
the Constitution of the Synod” and replaces 
the provision that “the election of the District 
officers always takes place in the year fol- 
lowing the regular session of Synod.” The 
third change involves changing the name of 
“Visitor” to “Circuit Counselor.” 

The required period of six months has 
elapsed since the final announcement of a 
change in the Constitution was published. 

With the exception noted below no con- 
gregations of the Synod have filed a vote of 
dissent within this specified period of time, 
and, accordingly, these changes which amend 
the Constitution are herewith declared to be 
in effect. 

Christ Ey. Lutheran Church of Yonkers, 
N.Y., filed a dissent against the change of 
the name “Visitor” to “Circuit Counselor.” 
This dissent is recorded in accordance with 
Section 5 of Article XIV of the Constitution: 
“In case fewer than one third of the number 
of congregations vote against the change, the 
names of dissenting congregations should be 
published.”’ — W 
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- C. Brrxner, Secretary. 


Hymnal Revision Survey 


Pastors, teachers, organists, choirmasters, 
laymen, individually or in groups, are re- 
minded that replies to the 12 questions of 
the hymnal questionnaire must be in the 
hands of the undersigned by Dec. 31, 1960. 


Hymnal Questionnaire 


1. What in your opinion are the weaknesses, 
if any, of our present hymnal? 


2. What improvements, if any, would you 
suggest? 


3. Which hymns, not now included, would 
you include? 


4. Which tunes, not now included, would 
you include? 


5. Which hymns, now included, would you 
omit? 

6. Which tunes, now included, would you 
omit? 

7. Can you point to any faults in texts, 
translations, tunes, harmonizations that should 
be corrected? 


8. Can you point to any hymn categories 
or classifications in need of expansion or re- 
duction? 


9. What changes, if any, would you suggest 
on pages 1 to 170? 837 to 852? 


10. What specifically liturgical improvements 
would you suggest? 


11. Can you give us the names of just a 
few true poets who might be of service to 
the commission, especially in translating well 
from the German? 


12. Would you be interested in a text-tune 
edition of our present hymnal now (that is, 
a pocket edition containing only the words 
and melodies of the hymns, omitting the four- 
part harmonies) ? 


Mail your answers (giving your name, ad- 
dress, congregation, position) to: ArtTHuR F. 
Kart, File Clerk, Commission on Worship, 
Liturgics, and Hymnology, P. O. Box 13183, 
Pine Castle Branch, Orlando, Fla. 


Notice 


The Midwest Institutional Chaplains’ Con- 
ference will meet Sept.19 and 20 in Grace 
Church, Western Springs, Ill., Rev. Arthur 
Bohlmann, pastor. Opening devotions at 
9 A.M. All institutional chaplains (also part- 
time) are invited to attend. — Rev. A. A. 
Kuen, Secretary. 


Available 


Individual-cup, aluminum Communion set 
(bread plate; two trays, 36 glasses each). 
Write: Rev. W. J. Sonns, Cambridge, Nebr. 


Two (single) bronze-plated electric candles 
(24), missal stand, and small crucifix. Write: 
Rev. B. C. Betow, R. 2, Parkers Prairie, Minn. 


Wanted 


Outdated Sunday school lessons, activity 
packets, teaching pictures (8 by 10 inches or 
larger), and any other material that can be 
used by students of Concordia Senior College 
in teaching the mentally retarded. Materials 
on the Beginner, Primary, and Kindergarten 
levels are preferred. Postage will be paid on 
request. Forward material to Frep Minpen- 
BURGER, RLC Supply Center, Box I-11, Concor- 
dia Senior College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Pastors: Changes of Address 


Auw, Hugh C., Jr., Yama No Te 20-7, 
Kotoni-Machi, Sapporo City, Hokkaido, 
apan 

Bergt, Robert, 326 Spring, 
Webster Groves 19, Mo. 

Bickel, Kurt A., Box 1226, 533 26th St., W., 
Prince Albert, Sask., Can. 

Biel, Walter F., 2920 S. E. Risley, 
Milwaukie 22, Oreg. 

Bornhoeft, Theodore P., 262 Clairton Rd., 
Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 

Brookfield, Wallace M., 6115-B Camden St., 
Oakland 5, Calif. 

Bruss, Hans, Box 268, San Jose, Ill. 

Buls, Alfred, 2017 Garfield, Granite City, Ill. 

Decker, Wilbur G., 233 E. Second St., 
Redfield, S. Dak. 

Dorn, Harold, 928 Redwood Dr., 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

Ehlers, Don, 924 Maple, Lisle, Tl. 

Hifert, Willard H., 331 St. Julian St., 
Box 1388, Duncan, B.C., Can. 

Frantz, Roland A., 7220 Ada Blvd., 
Edmonton, Alta., Can. 

Goerss, Ronald G., 303 Fair St., 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
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Hardt, C. A., em., 2825 N. 78th St., : 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. t | 

Heidinger, John R., c/o St. Paul’s Luther 
Church, Unionville, Mich. H 

Heins, John L., 12360 Hillcrest Dr., i 
Grand Blanc, Mich. i 

Helmich, Clarence W., 
c/o St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Minnesota Lake, Minn. 

Hohenstein, Herbert E., 1325 Boland PI1., 
Richmond Heights 17, Mo. t 

Jobst, Eugene W., 1608 Gentry Dr., 
Wichita 8, Kans. 

Klatt, Eberhard G., Wall, S. Dak. 

Lange, George H., 14319 Quention, 
Houston 45, Tex. 

Lehenbauer, Norbert C., 819 Ross, 
Downs, Kans. 

Lubkeman, August H., 6026 N. Western, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Lubkeman, William H., 711 N.12th St., 
Guthrie Center, Iowa 

Ludwig, Chap. (Capt.) Paul, 
639th Squadron, Lowther, Ont., Can. 

Maier, Simon, 11580 S. W. 72d Ave., 
Tigard, Oreg. 

Neben, Edward H., Platte Center, Nebr. 

Otto, Edgar J., 623 N. Lexington Pkwy., 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 

Peters, Martin, 1407 B Ave., Vinton, Iow% 

Petzold, Earl E., Woodruff & Pleasant Sts.) 
Southington, Conn. 

Raetz, Frederick W., em., 3445 N. 93d St.,. 
Milwaukee 22, Wis. 

Riemer, Milton H., 917-B Keith Lane, 
Austin 5, Tex. 

Rolf, John D., Red Lake Falls, Minn. 

Ruff, Paul A., Box 148, Cairo, Nebr. 

Scharlemann, Robert, R. 4, (Ferrin) 
Carlyle, Ill. 

Scheelk, Leo C., Box 75, Lester, Iowa 

Schlecht, Otto E., 208 Aqua Ct., 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

Schmidt, Chap. Carl T., 
Hq. 501st Tac Con Wg., APO 12, 
New York, N. Y. 

Schnelle, Elmer L., 406 N. Tonica, 
Mason City. Ill. 

Schoewe, Chap. Theodore M., 
9700 AB Group (CAIRC), APO 825, 
New York, N. Y. 

Senne, Edgar P., 606 Sixth Ave., N., 
Mount Vernon, Iowa 

Skamser, Lionel O., Box 68, 
North Boston, N. Y. 

Sprengeler, Henry L., Garfield, Minn. 

Stahlke, Leonard E., Mision Luterana, 
Apartado Postal 16, Zacapa, Guatemal 
Central America 

Stiemke, Frederick A., 911 Ridgewod Dr... 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Surburg, Raymond F., 30 Walnut Ct., 
Springfield, Il. 

Thies, John A., R.6, Box 102, 
South Bend 14, Ind. 

Weinhold, Robert J., 303 Valparaiso St 
Valparaiso, Ind. t 

Wendelin, Robert A., 1717 Deerfield Rd., , 
Highland Park, Il. 


Teachers: 


Aufdemberge, Paul, 703 S. Silver Lake, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Aufdemberge, Ted, 1414 Stapleton, 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 

Eickmeyer, Kenneth, 6116 S. W. Saginaw R 
Frankenlust, Bay City, Mich. 

Getz, Richard E., c/o Concordia Teacher 
College, Seward, Nebr. 

Gudmundson, H. E., 916 W. Creighton Ay; 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Heimsoth, Elton (cand.), 705 S. Glenw 
Springfield, Il. 

Irsch, Ronald, 22 Wickerwood Circle, 
Houston 24, Tex. 

Juergensen, Martin F., 10036 Halbrent Av. 
San Fernando, Calif. 

Koch, William, 49 Liberty Ave., 
Mineola, L.I., N. Y. 

Krafft, James E., 12823 S. Clark Ave., 
Downey, Calif. 

Kusmik, Cornell J., 1119 Bonnie Brae, 
River Forest, Ill. 

Laeder, Leroy, 403 Shady Lane, 
Auburn, Mich. 

Lehl, Kenneth J., 310 E. Piankishaw, 
Paola, Kans. 

Matthews, Larry, 1279 14th St. 
Imperial Beach, Calif. 

Offermann, Glenn, 2723 Ww. 64th St., 

4 See 29, Ill. 

recht, Kenneth, 9039 Sheridan Av Ss 
Brookfield, Il. " 

Preuss, William J., Box 90, 
Staplehurst, Nebr. 

Sund, Rudolph A., 15351 Apple St., 
Grand Haven, Mich. 

Trinks, Robert, 220 E. Maple St., 

Vee Ind. 
isser, esley C., 621 E. Victoria, 

We en Calif. fits 
alther, John F., 121 W. Houstoni 5 
Royal Oak, Mich. * t 
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THE LUTHERAN WiTN ES 


Letters 


berammergau 1960 


Three times a week from May to Sep- 
ber the Alpine village of Oberammer- 
u teems with activity. During the after- 
on of Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
ests arrive from all parts of the world 
car, train, and bus. They have been 
signed in advance to quarters in quaint 
favarian chalets, where they spend two 
ghts as guests of the mountain villagers. 
ey dine sumptuously on excellent South 
erman cuisine, including the ever-wel- 
me large plate of soup. 
After dinner the guests set out to become 
quainted with the village. On every hand 
ey meet bearded villagers who have 
me unshaven for months so that they 
ay lend atmosphere to this town and 
ay their roles in the Passion Play. 
The shops with the greatest appeal are 
Ose which display the world-renowned 
oduct of these villagers — wood carv- 
gs. A favorite theme of the wood carvers 
naturally the Passion story, which their 
ay commemorates every ten years. 
At bedtime the host announces that 
eakfast will be served early because the 
ven-hour performance will begin at 8:15 
the following morning. The mountain 
r and the Bavarian featherbed covering 
e conducive to a refreshing night’s sleep. 
fter breakfast the attention of townspeo- 
e and guests alike focuses on the theater 
“which the Passion story is enacted. 
me 5,000 guests converge on a great 
ll built in the inverted U shape of an 
en B29 hangar. The stage itself is set 
tside the theater so that when the specta- 
r looks at it, it is framed by a beautiful 
lf-moon background of Alpine scenery. 
he front portion of the stage is under the 
y, making it necessary frequently for the 
tors to perform in the rain. 
After the opening overture the chorus 
50 men and women dressed in white 
assocks and grey surplices lines up in 
long row across the front of the stage. 
he prolog leader recites in verse the ac- 
ount of the fall of man and the redemp- 
ve work of Christ. During this recitation 
pair of tableaux are unfolded on the 
rage: the expulsion from Paradise and the 
‘rucifixion on Mount Calvary. These col- 
rful “living pictures” set the tone for the 
smaining scenes of the Passion Play. 
The morning performance carries the 
assion story from the entry of Christ into 
srusalem to His capture in the Garden 
f Gethsemane. The plot unfolds with 
ommendable faithfulness to the Gospel 
scounts. ... A series of Old Testament 
senes is interspersed as tableaux typifying 
1e Passion account: Joseph’s brethren 
lotting his undoing, Selomeh lamenting 
1e loss of her lover, Ahasuerus rejecting 
‘ashti and favoring Esther. 
As a prolog to the institution of the 
ord’s Supper, the gift of manna in the 
ilderness and the grapes from Canaan 
re presented as tableaux. Adam is pic- 
red as eating his bread in the sweat of 
is brow because of sin; Jesus in turn 
weats during His temptation in Gethsem- 
ne. As Joab gave Amasa an ostensible 
iss of friendship and then drove his dag- 
sr into Amasa’s heart, so Judas used 
kiss as a sign to reveal his Master’s 
lentity to the mob. 
As the afternoon performance opens, 
.e Lord goes on trial first before Annas 
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St. Paul's 


RARE ORDINATION SERVICE in 
Church, Kankakee, Ill., saw an 87-year-old 
grandfather, Rev. H. A. Huebotter (left), 
ordain grandson Max P. Metcalf. Rev. 
H. F. Bohlmann (right) preached at first 
ordination in St. Paul’s Church in 30 years. 


and Caiaphas, then before Pilate and 
Herod. Old Testament types again enrich 
the picture of the suffering Christ. ... The 
reactions of Peter and Judas to their sins 
are among the high points of the play. 
The penitent trust of the former is vividly 
contrasted with the suicidal remorse of the 
latter. The role of Judas is admirably 
played by the assistant director of the play, 
the curtain closing just as he reaches 
for the rope to hang himself. 

The realism of the trial scenes may be 
subject to some criticism. The synagog 
is mentioned by name so many times that 
it is bound to awaken antagonism. Annas 
and Caiaphas are pictured as being so 
conniving and vengeful and villainous that 
the sensitive soul cannot help being some- 
what offended. The mobs clamoring for 
the Lord’s death are so boisterous that one 
is reminded of the worst mob psychology 
of Nazi and Communist times. 

The portrayal of the Christ on the other 
hand must be commended by all who 
witness the play. Especially those who 
feel that it is almost sacrilegious to seek 
to imitate the character of Jesus on the 
stage must grant that Anton Preisinger’s 
performance does not offend in the least. 
His plaintive, folkish South German accent, 
the firm resolution of his stride, the ear- 


nestness and sobriety of his attitude on the 
night of the betrayal — all contribute to 
make his portrayal of the Savior seem 
realistic and without disturbing overtones. 
Like a Bach performance the real appre- 
ciation of the Bavarian Passion Play is 
no mere matter of art; it is a lofty act of 


faith. ALFRED VON ROHR SAUER 
Oberammergau, Germany 


Shocked by Filthy Magazine 


Nearly a year ago I was shocked to find 
in the possession of my 16-year-old son 
a magazine so filthy that I never thought 
anyone would dare to publish or display 
anything like it. He had received it from 
some of the boys in school who were 
passing it on to one another. 

It was enough to turn a grandfather on 
the loose, and I cannot describe how sick 
we were when we found it. I could not 
fully believe my son when he: told us 
anyone could buy such magazines without 
question. 1 really had to convince myself; 
so I went to the magazine store. Sure 
enough, it was so. 

Just because I raised a fuss over this 
magazine it seems that copies have disap- 
peared, at least from the counter. So 
much so that I could not purchase a copy 
with a witness to prove where I bought the 
magazine. I intended to buy it and take 
it to the mayor or the police station. 
I could tell them where this copy came 
from, but I would not be able to prove 
it was bought there... . 

It makes my blood boil when I think 
how these people make a fortune at the 
expense of our young folks. Such filthy 
material does untold harm to the mind 
and certainly promotes evil desires, which 
come all too easy without such helps. 

Why don’t we all get up in arms and 
declare war on these evils that are lower- 
ing the morals of our nation? 

Thank you for Dr. Feucht’s article on 
“You Can Do Something About Obscen- 
ity.” It helps us to bring this matter out 
in the open, and it also helps us to know 
that somebody else objects. 


Nebraska Mrs. A. P. 


TWELVE MEMBERS OF THE CLASS OF 1910, Addison teachers college, held their 50th- 


anniversary reunion at the Lutheran School for the Deaf, Detroit. 
36-member class are known to be living and active in church 


Rear row (I. to r.): R. W. Meier, Detroit; Walter Schrieber, St. Louis; E. 
lowa; O. A. Kolb, Arlington Heights, Wh. 


Weiss, Melrose Park, IIl.; F. G. Torgler, Waterloo, 


Barchenger, Thorndale, Tex.; Herman Krafft, Maywood, Ill.; 
land; A. H. Amelung, Oklahoma City, Okla.; R. G. Brockmann, Cleveland. 
Mon.; T. J. Doepke, Memphis, Tenn.; M. H. Grefe, Chester, IIl.; 
The Dalles, Oreg.; Oswald Mueller, Houston; A. C. Neumann, St. Louis; O. G. 


R. C. Walz, Winthrop, Minn. 
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Twenty-one of the 
work, 

F. Wilkening, Austin, Tex.; M. J. 
Front row: C. G. 
S. C. Brauer, Belleville, IIl.; W. A. Birr, Cleve- 
Absent: Alfred Braun, Calgary, 


M. Klausmeier, Milwaukee; R. J. Mathwich, 
Roschke, St. Charles, Mo.; 
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TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 


THE SPECIAL DIFFERENCE 
AAL MEMBERS SHARE... 


Every AAL member shares in AAL’s widespread scholarship and 
benevolence programs which aid Lutheran institutions. 
However, providing lower net cost life insurance protection for 
Synodical Conference Lutheran families is AAL’s primary purpose. 


Every AAL member shares in this special difference. Ask your local 


AAL counselor to illustrate your own savings opportunity 


so that your family gains the advantage 


of this special difference. 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS - APPLETON, WISCONSIN. 


AAL insurance in force has doubled in six years. 
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AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


Two booklets APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


have been prepared 


; Name 
for you — to explain i. be La. > 
in detail how AddresgN> == es) ae ee 
AAL serves Lutherans. 
Just fill in 


City or Post Office 


——__________ State oa 
your name and address, 


and mail. (LW-SD60) Member of 
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